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CIRCULATION 12,000. 








63,000 NOW, A MILLION FOR 1874. 


Established 1868. A circulation of 50,000 reached 
in 1872-3. Greatly enlarged and improved. Uni- 
versally acknowledged the largest, cheapest, finest and 
the best pictorial paper of ite class in the world. A 
million subscribers wanted. 


DO NOT WAIT, 


BUT SUBSCRIBE FOR A YEAR ON TRIAL, 
AND RECEIVE 


Creat Pictorial Library for $1 25 


In order to increase the circulation of the IL- 
LUSTRATED REcorp to ONE MILLION, and to 
introduce it everywhere, the publishers will send 
it a year on Trial, TO you, READER, if you are 
nota subscriber already, including a premium 
of 30 articles or choice of FOUR CHROMOs or 
TWO LARGE ENGRAVINGS—FREE—all for 
$1.25—far less than value, as all who receive 
papers and premiums readily admit. 

Subscribe NOW before this GREAT OFFER for 
INTRODUCTION is withdrawn. 

The [LLUsTRATED RECORD is a mammoth beau- 
tifully Illustrated Repository of Literature, 
Fashions, Household Etiquette, Polite Educa- 
tion, Travel, Stories, Adventure, etc., etc. 
Free from Politics, Keeps up with the progress 
of Science, Art and Discovery, and is a mammoth 
encyclopedia of American and Foreign Litera- 
ture, of Which it publishes the Best, the ‘‘Cream’’ 
Richly and Profusely Illustrated. It is 
universally admitted the LARGEST and CHEAP- 
EST FIRST-CLASS PICTORIAL PAPER IN THE | 
WORLD! | 

If you prefer to see SAMPLES before subscrib- | 
ing, send 25 cents for the mammoth Pictorial 
Holiday and Annual Editions, which contain a 
PERFECT LIBRARY of the Chgicest, most En- 
tertaining and Instructive Literature, beautifully 
illustrated, containing contributions from the 

t Writers, Travel, Adventure, Science, &&., 
“Tour round theWorld,’’ ‘*All about Balloon- | 
ing,’’? **The Fun of the Danbury Man,’’ ‘‘Josh | 
Billings,’’ ‘‘Mark Twain,’’ and a perfect mint | 
of reading from the choicest writers. 

The paper a year, with premiums and sample | 
readings free, to all who send $1.25. | 

The paper a year, including all Sample readings | 
and premiums, or jadies’ dress patterns, the la- | 
test style, sent free to tan person sending us | 
$5 for a club of four subscribers. : 

Save Money by subscribing while such great | 
inducements are being offered, and } 

Make Money by showing papers and pre- | 
miums to others, and raising alarge club. Send | 
$1.00 for subscritpion and 25 cents for expenses | 
on the premiums, and by return mail you will | 
receive the paper and prize. With these to show | 
you can easily raise a club. 


All subscriptions must be addressed to the 

ILLUSTRATED RECORD, 

33 and 34 Park Row, New York, | 

P. O. Box, 2141 

TAKE NOTICE.—Any of the $4.00 Magazines | 

or papers with premiums, etc., will be sent with | 

the RECORD or $3.50 extra; $3.00 magazines | 

for $2.50, and £2.00 zines for $1.75. Send 
ALL your subscriptions for all your papers, and 

you will save from 25 cents to $10 on each, if you | 

take the ILLUSTRATED RECORD. | 


st. Louis 

PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
H. B. GRAHAM & BRO,. 

No. 113 N. Second st., 

ST. LOUIS. | 


ASH paid for Rags at our Rag Wurehouse, | 
corner Plum street and Levee. ! 











Dimon’s Dollar Flower Garden | 


Contains 10 pkts choice annual flowers, worth 50 | 
cents; 2 choice gladiolus bulbs worth 30 cents; 1} 
Japan lily bulb worth 30 cents; 2 double tube- 
rose bulbs worth 30 cents, all sent postpaid by | 
mail for $1. 


Dimon’ Dollar Kitchen Garden 
Contai: 2 ts first quality garden seed, | 
worth oe prices $1 5 sent postpaid 
for $1. Casket free by mail for 10 cents. 


A beautiful landscape chromo sent with every | 
copy of the Casket. 
W.B. DIMON, Jr., Brooklyn, N.Y. | 





AGASSIZ. 





PENIKESE ISLAND, August 18, 1873. 


Professor H. KRUSI, 
Dear Sir: 


Ihave duly received your Series 
of Drawing Books, and I heartily congratulate you upon the suc- 
cess you have achieved in making Drawing not merely an Art, but 
also THE BASIS OF A COMPREHENSIVE 
NATURE. What with too many remains a plaything, is thus 
made the means of solid knowledge. 


Hoping that you may see your method widely adopted, 


I remain, 


Yours truly, 


C. E. LANE, Agent, 407 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, 


Missouri. 


School Furniture. 





Cothic Desks. 


Write for Terms, Circulars and Price Lists, to 
The Western Publishing and School Furnishing Co., 
915 North Sixth street, next to Methodist Book Concern, St. Louis, Mo. 


L. ACASSIZ. 





STUDY 


| A NEW 


AND MODERN 


Book for Teachers. 


Second Edition Now Ready. 


The Art of Teaching School 
a 
J. R. SYPHER, 
ONE VOLUME, 16mo, Cloth, 327 pp. 


Je highest authority for the best means and 
methods of correct instruction. Every teacher 
should have a copy. None can afford to be with- 
out it: Sent by mail, prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of retail price, $1 50. 
It teaches— 
How to Establish Schools. How to Organize 
Schools. How to Teach Schools. What to 
Teach, und the Best Way of Doing it. 


CONTENTS. 
| CHA PTE R I—Education. 





Il—Discipline. 
Me IlI—school Authoiities. 
“ 1V—Organization. 
= V—Management. . 
a ViI—Methods of Instruction—(Teach- 
ing the Alphabet, Orthography, 
Letter Method, Word Method,ete) . 

“ ViI—Methods of instruction — Con- 
tinued. (Deading, Declamation 
and Composition) . 

** VIilI—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 

ued. (Arithmetic). 

** 1X—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 

ued. (Geography). 

- X—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 

ued. (Botany and Geology). 

- XI—Methods of Instruction—UContin- 

ued. (Grammar). 

«  XII—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Anutomy, Philosophy and 
Chemistry) . 

XI1I—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (/’enmanship, Drawing,and 
Music). 

XIV—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (History). 

‘© XV—On Furniture and Apparatus. 

* XViI—Higher Education. 

** XVIIl—Government. 

XVIII—Books, Manufacture and sale of 

—Too many books on one subject, 


etc., etc. 
Address : 
|The Western Publishing and 
School Furnishing Co., 


915 North Sixth street, St. Louis, Mo 


Phonographic Books for Sale. 
Please Send fer Circular. 


W. C. CHAFFEE, 


TEACHER OF 


Standard Phonography, 


| The best system of Short-hand Writing. In- 
| structions given personally or by mail. OSWE- 
GO, N.Y. Instructions in Phonography given 
personally, or by mail, by W. G. Chaffee, Os- 
wego, N. H. Terms, including books: Eiementary 
course, $20. Complete reporting course, includ- 
ing $20 course, $75. All about phonography sent 
on receipt of stamp. For phonographic books 
or instructions in phonography, address 
W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N.Y, 
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St. Louis Law School. 
AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY : 


Rey. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PPOFESSORS AND LECTURERS : 


Hon. SamuelTreat, U.S. District Judge, east- 
ern district of Missouri, Pres’t of Law Faculty. 

Henry Hitchcock, A. M., Provost of Law De- 
partment. 

Hon. Albert Todd. 

Hon. Samuel Reber, late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Hon John M. Krum, late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Hon. George A. Madill, late Judge St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Hon. Chester H. Krum, late Judge 8t. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Alex. Martin, A. M. 

had M. Stewart, A. M., Dean of Law Fac- 
ulty. 

Regular annual session will open Oct. 15, 1873. 


TUITION : 
Tuition fee for the first year’s attendance in 
either class will be $80, and for the second year 
$60, payable in every case in advance, to 8. A 
Ranlett, Treasurer of the University, at Provi- 
dent Savings Institution, 513 Olive street. There 
are no extra charges. 
Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 
For particulars, address 
G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 
303 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The British Quarterly Review | 


EDINBURGH REVIEW Qwhig) 

LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW (Conserv.). 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal). 

BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW (Evangel.). 
AND 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


REPRINTED BY THE 


Leonard Scott Publishing Company, 
140 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 

By arrangement with the English Publishers, 
who receive a liberal compensation. 

These periodicals constitute a wonderful mis- 
cellany of modern thought, research and criticism 
The cream of all European books worth review- 
ing is found here, and they treat of the leading 
events of the world in masterly articles written 
by men who have special knowledge of the mat- 
ters treated. The American Publishers urge up- 
on all intelligent readers in this country a liberal 
support of the Reprints which they have so long 
and so cheaply furnished, feeling sure that no 
expenditure for literary matter will yield so rich 
au return as that required for a subscription to 
these, the 


Leading Periodicals of Great Britain 
TERMS: 
About one-third the price of the originals. 
For any one Review... 4 00 per annum. 


For any two Reviews.......... 7 00 
For any three Reviews... 10 00 aad 
For all four Reviews.......... 12 00 ee 
For Blackwood’s Magazine 400 os 
For Blackwood and one Ke- 

___. RRS Sere eae . 700 ee 
For Blackwood and two Re- 

views . es ere | si 
For Blackwood and three Re- 

ee : 13 00 sd 
For Blackwood and four Re- 

SEE 3.5 5c cata Webi cnebsanee 15 00 a 


Postage two cents a number, to be prepaid by 

theg uarter at the office of delivery. 
CLUBs. 

A discount of twenty per cent. will be allowed 
to clubs of four or more persons. Thus: four 
copies of Blackwood or of one Review will be 
sent to one address for $12 80; four copies of the 
four Reviews and Blackwood for $48, and so on. 

To clubs of ten or more, in addition to the 
above discount, a copy me will be allowed to 
the getter-up of the club. 

PREMIUMS. 

New subscribers (applying early) for the year 
1874 may have, without charge, the last volume 
for 1873 of such periodicals as they may sub- 
scribe for. 

Or instead, new subscribers to any two, three 
or four of the above periodicals, may have one 
of the ‘‘Four Reviews’’ for 1873; subscribers to 
all five may have two of the ‘‘Four Reviews,’’ 
or one set of Blackwood’s Magazine for 1873. 

Neither premiums to subscribers nor discount 
to clubs can be allowed unless the money is re- 
mitted direct to the publishers. No premiums 
given to clubs, 

Circulars with further particulars may be had 
on apetcation. 

The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 

140 Fulton Street, New York. 


Every Lady of Taste Needs ‘the Domestic 
Embossing 


and 


Fluting Machine. 


A Skirt, Apron, or Sacque, beautifully Em- 
broidered and Fluted in fifteen minutes. 

For Children’s Clothing, Collars nnd Cuffs it 
is invaluable. : 

Pillow Shams, Napkins, Toilet Mats, Tidies, 
Pillow-cases, and other ‘‘knick-knacks’’ on 
which Embroidery is so highly prized, is suc- 
cessfully imitated by this machine. 

Jas. H, e, 177 Chestnut st., Newark, 
N.J., sole mantfacturer. Descriptive circulars 
on application with stamp. Price $5 50. Male 
and female agents wanted. 


Carry the News! 


; 


HE MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS RAIL- 
way, having completed and opened for bus- 
iness their Northeastern Extension (Missouri 
Division) from Hannibal to Sedalia, are now 


Hannibal to Denison without change. 


the Upper Mississippi Region, Chicago, Central 
and Secthern illinois, Michigan, and the Great 
Northeast, will find this the shortest and cheap- 
est route to Southwest Missouri, Kansas, the In- 
dian Nation and Texas. 


N. B.—This is 27 miles the Shortest Route 
from Hannibal to Kansas City, and from 21 to 
71 miles the Shortest Route to points in Kansas 
and the Great Southwest. 


Through Trains of Elegant Pullman Sleeping 
Cars and Day Coaches continue to run from St 


SEDALIA. 


For full information as to time and a correct 

Map of this Line and its connections, address 
JAMES D. BROWN, 

Gen’1 Ticket Agent, Sedalia, Mo. 
THOS. DORWIN, 

Gen’! Pass. Agent, St. Louis, Mo 


THE MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS RAIL- 
WAY, with its Connections, is the Shortest, 
Quickest and only Direct Route for Freight from 
Chicago, St. Louis, Quincy, Hannibal, or any 
of the principal Nortkern and Eastern cities to 
Southwest Missouri, Kansas, the Indian Nation 
and Texas. All claims for 1 ss, damage or over- 
a“ promptly settled. Mark goods—Care 
M., K. &T. R’y. 


D. A. FREER, General Eastern Agent, No. 349 
Broadway, New York. 
D. R. WILLIAMS, Agent, 48 Clark st. , Chicago 


GEO. W. LILLEY, Contracting 
Walnut street, St. Louis. 


Agent, 404 


Ww. 
Ww. 


GAGE, Agent, Hannibal, Mo. 


P. ROBINSON, General Freight Agent, Se- 
dalla, Mo. 





THE | 
best Piano-Forte. Do not de- 
cide what make to get until you 


send for our Illustrated Circular, 


PIANO which we SION PIANO = 


jcontains four patented improve- 
18 THE ments that make it more durabic 
than any Piano in the market. 
BEST {| Write for circular. 
1| Allare Fully Warranted. 


THE 


TESTEY COTTAGE 


ORGAN, 


ONTAINING THE NEW AND BEAUTI- 
ful Vox Jubilanti and Vox Humana stops 
not to be found in any other organ. See new 
tyle cases, and hear their rich, pipe-like tone 
t takes less money to buy them than any oth- 
ers. Nearly 50,000 now in use; 5,000 made 
yearly. All warranted. Prices $60 to $700 
Circulars mailed on application. When wri- 
ing, please state in what paper you saw this 
dvertisement. 
Sheet Music and Musical Merchandise, sup- 
plied at the lowest cash prices. 
VIELE & MILLS, Gen’! Agents, 
14 N. Fifth st., St. Loris, Mo. 


















Passengers from Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, | 


Louis to points on this Line as heretofore VIA | 


SA VE MONEY by purchasing the} | 
iy 


E'or the 
BEST GOODS, 


AND THE 


Latest Styles, 


AT THE 


Towest Prices, 


CALL ON 


J. VAN NORSTRAND, 


DEALER IN 


CLOTHING, 


AND 


FURNISHING GOODS. 
Also a tull stock of the Best 


BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS, 


AND 
Merchant Tailoring Goods, 
Which we make up to order. 
NO. 216 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 
St. Louris, Mo. 


running their Elegantly Equipped trains from | 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. | 


Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and 
Tin, mounted with the best 
Rotary Hangings, for Cuurcues, 
ScHoo.s, Farms, Factories, Court 
Houses, Fine ALARMS, TOWER CLOCKS, 
Cuimes, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 


102 and 104 East Second Street, Cincinnati. 







] EAUTIFUL WOMEN use Palmer’s Invisi- 
bbe, the most charming of all Face Pow- 
Samples free at drug stores. By mail 3 
Boxes 25 cents. 8S. PALMER, 
12 Platt Street, New York. 


~ The Best North and South Line 
IN IOWA. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Minne- 
| sota Railway. 
7 WO passenger trains each way daily except 
| Sunday, connecting with trains of the Chi- 
'eago, Burlington and Quincy Railway at Bur- 
|lington. Going north, 8:l5a. m.7:20p. m. 
| Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway at 
West Liberty—going north, 11:35 a.m.11:25 p.m. 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway at Cedar 
Rapids—going north, 1:30 a. m. 1:45 p. m., 
making the best route through lowa from Chi- 
cago to Vinton, Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Austin 
St. Paul, and all parts of Northern Iowa and 
| Minnesota. Miller Couplers and Westinghouse 
\ir Brakes on all passenger trains. Sleeping 
carson all night trains. Tickets, time cards, 
and all information given by Agents of theC. R. 
I.&P.R’y, C. &N. W.R’y, C., B. & Q. B’y. 
W.W. WALKER, WM: GREENE, 
Gen’1 Sup’t. Gen’l Manager. 
Ives, Gen’ Pass. and Ticket Ag’t, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


EsTABLHSED 33 YEARS. 


Jones’ Commercial and Telegraph 


~ 
COLLEGE, 
Fifth and Olive sts., 

Cirenlars (German and eye and Speci- 
mens of fenmanship, mailed FREE. Open day 
and night. No vacation. 

I 7$20 for a full course of Telegraphing. 
rT. $15 when taken with business course. 
J.W. JOHNSON, Managing Principal. 
JONATHAN JONES, President. 
PR: Ti N AND SUNBURN ; also, Salt 
Rheum, and all unsightly or distressing skin 
diseases, are cured by PALMER’S LOTION, 
Price $1 per bottle. Samples free at Drug stores. 





ders 
cents. 





C.d 


























WESTERN BRANCH OF 


‘PETERS’ MUSIC STORE. 


T. A. BOYLE. 


Music Publisher, 








Importer and Dealer 
in Musical Instru- 
ments,and Agent for 
Peters, Webb & Co’s 
celebrated pianos, and 


TAYLOR & FARLEY’S ORGANS. 
No. 212 North Fifth Street, 


Bet. Pine and Olive sts., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





By mail, 12 cents. SOLON PALMER, 12 Platt 
street, New York, 


_ MYER ... 
UR a era 
9 +p OP OFF 








= 


Fine-toned, low-priced, warranted; circulars 


sent free. }$-Blymer Manufacturing Company 


(Successors to Blymer, Norton & Co.,) Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Office and works, 664-694 West 


Eighth street. 


“ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 
Advertising Agents, 


No, 41 Park Row, New York. 





A: W. MITCHELL & CO., 


Bankers & Brokers, 


a 
EALERS in Bonds, Stocks, Gold, Exchange 
and Commercial Paper. County, School 
District and Railroad Bonds a specialty. Money 
to loan on Real Estate security. Buy and seil 
Commercial Paper. Parties having money to 
invest would do well to consult us on permanent 
securities. Parties desiring loans, can be ac- 
commodated on reasonable terms. Address 
A. W. MITCHELL & CO., 
No. 10 St. Louis Mut. Life Ins. Co. Building. 


NS 





Lessons on the Interna. 
tional Series, in The Na. 
tional Sunday School 
Teacher are prepared by 


B. F. JACOBS, 


The most eminent scholars 
and Sunday School men are its 
contributors. Its Editerial 
Department is “ estive, 
fresh, bright, and helpful. 


187A, te 
TrRMs: $1.50 per year. 
for specimens. 


Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., 
CHICAGO. 


WOOD & FISHER, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


Northwest Cor. Fifth and Locust Streets, 
ST. LOUIS. 
B.—J. W. Fisner, formerly Operator for 


Send 








N. 
A. W. Wood, No. 404 Market street. 





FITS CURED FREE! 


|, Any person suffering from the above disease is 
| requested to address Dr Price, and a trial bottle 
| of medicine will be forwarded by express, 
FREE! 
Price is a regular physician, and has made 
the treatment of 
FITS OR EPILEPSY 

a study for years, and he will warrant a cure by 
the use of his remedy. Do not fail to send to 
him for trial bottle; it costs nothing, and he 


Will Cure You, 


no matter how long standing your case may be, 
or how many other remedies have failed. Cir- 
culars and testimonials sent with 
FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 
Address 





Dr 


DR. CHAS. T. PRICE, 
67 William Street, New York. 


BARGLING OIL 


zs GOOD FOR 


Rheumatism, 
Hemorrhoids or Piles 
ore Nipples, 





Foundered Feet, 

Cracked Heels, 

Foot Rot in Sheep, 
\Bites of Animals, &c, Roup in Poultry, 
Toothache, &c., &. LameBack, &c., &c. 


Large Size $1.00; Medium 50c.; Small 25¢c. 
—_——o— 


‘The Gargling Oil has been in use as a Linfment 
since 1833 All weask 18 8 fair trial, but be sure and 
follow directions. 

ik your nearest Druggist or dealer in Patent 
Medicines for one of our Aimanacs, and read what 
the ~~ say adout the Oil. 

T argiing Oils for sale by ell respectable deal. 
ers throughout the United States and other Countries 

f testimonials date from 1233 to the present, end 
are unsolicited, Use the Gargling Onl, and tell your 
neighbors what good it hasdone We also manufac- 


“Merchant’s Worm Tablets.’ 


We deal fair and (iberal with all, and defy contra 
diction. Write for an Almanac. 


Manufactured at Lockport, N Y, by 
Merchant’s Gargling Oil Co. 
| Secretary. 








fend 





| SUNDAY. Illustrated, attractive, 
| LITTLE tional Series. 
Adams, Blackmer 2 ikem Pub. Co., 
| And all impediments of the speech permanently 
moderate. No money required until patients are 
Address, for full particulars, Professor W. J 


TH A Child's Paper for EVERY 
| 

and containing Lessens ani! 

Golden Texts of the Interna- 
‘FOLK 5 Terms: 30 cents per year. 

1874. for specimen. 
CHICAGC 

‘STAMMERING, STUTTERING, 
cured bya newly discovered principle. 
| No medicines; no surgical oper:tions. Charges 
| satisfied of a permanent cure. Rooms centrally 
| located, with best conveniences for patients. 
| Sens, 621 North Fifth street, St. Louis, over 
Oriental Tea Co. 
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ST. LOUIS, FEBRUARY, 1874. 


CIRCULATION 12,000. 











PUBLISHED BY 


B. MERWIN, 


No. 915 Norru $rxrH STREET, 


J. 


Next to Methodist Book Concern, St. Louis, Mo. 








TERMS: 
Per annum (in advance)...................8- $1 59 
UNI Gai. Nac oo nd vin ceCs cs a0 00 np crcanee 15 





ADVERTISEMENTS and other matter must be in 
by the 20th of the month previous to publication 
to insure insertion. 








ADVERTISING RATES. 














| | 
| . a | a 
| § s | -@ : 
SPACE. ms 3 | ~ = 
° 3} ° $ 
za | 2 | w ~ 
— | co | o _ 
| 
linch...... $2 50 $6 50 | $12 50 | $22 50 
4inches 8 25 24 00 | 50 00 90 00 
6inches .. 12 50 36 00 75 00 135 00 
1 column 25 00 67 50 135 00 | 240 00 
lpage.... 100 00 275 00 | 51000 | 960 00 





First and last pages, 25 per cent. extra. 

No extra charge for cuts or electrotypes. 

Special Notices, 30 cents per line, measured at 
12 lines to inch for space actually used. 
_ General advertisements measured at 12 lines to 
inch for space actually used. 

Nonpareil smallest display type used. 





The aggregate circulation of the several edi- 
tions of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is over 900 copies This, according to the 
best authoiity, insures over 100,000 readers 
each issue. Advertisements, if desired, go into 
all the editions. 
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| PARTICIPATION, THE ESSENCE OF 


SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


A SPEECH made at the opening of the new 
reading room of the Public School Library, in 
St. Louis, Jan. 6th, 1874, by Wm. T. Harris. 

667 ApIES AND GENTLEMEN :— 

When thislibrary was founded, 

Mr. Divoll, who conceived its idea 

and worked out its realization, enun- 

ciated its functions in the following 
words : 

First. Our system of education, 
though admirable in its plan and ex- 
ceedingly effective within its proper 
sphere, nevertheless embraces only 
the mere elements of learning, and 
stops just so soon as the foundation of 
education is laid; and 





Secondly. This system demands 
something supplemental to it that 
shall serve as a means of culture and 
improvement, accessible to all and 
available through life. In a word, 
these libraries are necessary to enable 
the youth of the land to complete the 
superstructure of their education.” 

This library as then organized ad- 
mitted all persons without distinction 
to its privileges as readers, but dis- 
criminated in favor of those who had 
at some time in their lives been con- 
nected with the St. Louis Public 
Schools, so far as the government or 
direction of the library was concerned. 
In 1869, when the Board of Public 
Schools became the owners of the li- 
brary, it became strictly a public li- 
brary, without distinctions in its elect- 
ive suffrages, except in regard to age. 
Seven members of the Board of Man- 
agers are annually elected by such life 
members of the library as have at- 
tained the age of eighteen years. The 
payment of twelve dollars, within 
three years, in installments varying 
from one to four dollars—if the mem- 
ber so prefers—entitles one to receive 
a certificate of life membership. This 


latter provision has never been changed 
since the first organization of the li- 


brary after the charter was granted. 

Children are taught how to read— 
how to study—how to use the printed 
page. The library should furnish the 
what to read. This simple proposi- 
tion was the idea of the founder of 
this library. Taken in the broad sense 
in which he intended it, it may be re- 


dren. If children while at school 
learn how to use the library in their 
after years they will continue their 
education indefinitely by means of its 
opportunities. 


Considering the fact that America 
has no titled nobility, and no system 
of inheritance that can confine the 
possession of wealth within the grasp 
of particular families, it may be said 
with at least a show of truth that here 
in America all are laborers; all have 


to labor for the means of subsistence. 


Even the heir to the greatest fortune 
must labor hard to save it. It is re- 
lated of Wm. B. Astor, whose exer- 
tions have saved and increased the im- 
mense patrimony which he received, 
that he replied to one who congratu- 
lated him upon the possession of such 
vast estates, by pointing to a large safe 
filled with deeds, leases and bonds, 
and asking, “‘ Would you like to have 
the care of all that simply for your 
board and clothes?”’ It was “ board 
and clothes ” simply, so far as epicu- 
rean enjoyment was concerned. For 
the management of real estate en- 
grosses one with petty cares, and ef- 
fectually prevents the easy life of in- 
dulgence which one is apt to associate 
with wealth. Although he lived in a 
palace and dined like an emperor, 
what were all this to the worried 
mind of a Vanderbilt or an Astor 
but simply board and_ clothes? 
Thus from the foremost rank in 
American society to the rearmost, 
each and all are forced to labor if they 
are to obtain and preserve the means 
of subsistence. Hence, again, there 
is, properly speaking, in this country 
no stratum of simply learned men, 
no stratum of men of leisure. And 
there is, we are thankful to say, no 
stratum of simply ignorant men. Our 
vast, boiling cauldron of sovial life is 
restlessly and resistiessly pouring the 
individuals of one stratum through 
all the others. Our individual labors 
all tend to bring the possibility of 
amelioration within the reach of the 
lowest. 

It happens, therefore, that we do 
not isolate from the rest a class of peo- 
ple that are to attend specially to the 
acquirement of knowledge. very 
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man should acquire knowledge, ac- 


down to an application to school chil-! cording to our theory. If one of a 





few, then he should go from school to 
school, and on through the college and 
university, spending, it might be, his 
thirty years before he completed his 
education, and after this to withdraw 
to his cloister and in reading, medita- 
ting aud writing spend the rest of his 
days. Our ideal demands that there 
shall be a short but intense school life 
—the youth learning therein how to 
use the printed page, and to master 
readily its contents—then at an early 
age a busy life, each one mingling in 
the wholesome atmosphere of civil so- 
ciety, and contributing to the product- 
ive industry of his time. This is not 
all. Such combination of each with 
all in the labor of producing the means 
which civilization demands, yields to 
each one in a greater or less degree 
the opportunity for self-improvement 
—for the direct, active participation 
of the humblest individual in the bigh- 
est life of the race! This highest life is 
reached in the forms of science and 
art, of literature and religion. In 
these forms are mirrored the image of 
the great EVENT that moves at the bot- 
tom of the world and sums up all of 
our endeavors and aspirations, be they 
great or small, done in darkness o 
done in light. In the science and lit- 
erature, in the religion, and even in 
the social and political combinations, 
we see the reflection of what we are 
and what we do asindividuals. But of 
far deeper import to us than this is the 
fact that we see in them the reflection 
of the deeds of society 28 a whole, of 
the nation as a totality, of humanity 
as astill more general tendency, and 
finally we catch glimpses of the Divine 
purpose that lies deepest of all. 

To the questions: What is the use 
of all this reading? What good does 
it do to study into all of these imprac- 
tical subjects? Why should our best 
years be spent in studying Greek and 
Latin—languages that have been dead 
for centuries? Or why should one 
wish to learn more than his trade or 
profession requires? Or the oft-re- 
peated question: Is not novel reading 
deleterious? I venture to reply: 
What 7s use at all? The final cause 
of human life is not simply the devo- 


tion of it to use, even though the 
achievement of that final cause 2bso- 
lutely requires of us all, much deyo- 
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tion to usefulness. The essential in 
human life consists in the PARTICI- 
PATION by the individual in the life 
of the whole. Hence, mere labor and 
toil as such—mere devotion of my life 
and yours to the labor of supplying 
the wants of humanity, is all a delu- 
sion to us unless we in turn partici- 
pate in the fruition of the whole. 
Now take notice of the manner in 
which this participation is accom- 
plished and in what it consists. It is 
not alone in the fact that each one of 
us labors for society and society in 
turn gives us back food, clothing and 
shelter. That alone would have the 
FORM of a participation in the life of 
the whole. But by itself it would be 
only a form, a lying phantasm, a ma- 
ga, an illusion. For the real fact 
would be that you and I and all of us 
as individuals were prisoued here in 
the flesh, and that we made all of this 
laborious combinatiou, simply to sup- 
ply our animal wants of food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. What, then, is the! 
content of this form? What essential | 
participation is there which has in it 
the power to make us whole in our in- 
nermost and spiritual selves ? 





not know nor feel its community with cate this new reading room for the| tus, four months of school are better 
the universe of matter. Unconscious | uses of this library. The old one had | than six in school rooms as generally 
of its existence, that community does long since become too small and in-| found. Jt pays. 


not exist for it, and it is all the same 
as though it were not. It is conscious | 
communion with one’s existence that | 
makes it ours. The man who does | 
not know his history nor the history 
of his civilization does not conscious- 
ly possess himself. When the scholar | 
learns his presuppositions and sees the 
evolution afar off of the elembuts 
that have come down to him and en- 
tered into his being and life and made 
the conditions which surround him, | 
and the instrumentalities which he | 
must wield—then he begins to know 
how much his being involves, and in 
the consciousness of all this he begius 
to be somebody in real earnest. He 
begins to find himself. Thus for ages 
the mind of the youth has been trained 
in the schools on the two dead lan- 
guages, Latin and Greek. For the ev- 
olution of the civilization in which 
we live and move and have our being 
issued through Greece and Rome on 
its way to us. We kindled our torches 
at their sacred flames. 


in our participation in the rational in-|in which men may live in a civil com- 


telligence of humavpity. 
in productive industry, we each pro- 


As laborers | munity—did not these come from 


Rome, and do we not live Roman life 


duce particular things; we elaborate | to-day in our civil and political forms? 


what is perishable into perishable ar- | 


| Our scientific and wxsthetic forms—do 


ticles of food, clothing or shelter. | they not all speak the Greek language 


But in our spiritual participation with 
mankind we receive ideas and aspira- 
tions which are not perishable. For 
participation in an idea, instead of de- 
vouring the idea and destroying it, 
rather makes the idea more potent. 
The one who communicates an idea 
to his fellow man knows it better for 
having communicated it, and the one 
who learns it, instead of depriving 
any one else of his share of it, there- 
by assists others to share it. It is the 
miracle of the feeding of the multi- 
tude at the sea of Galilee. Man does 
not live by bread alone. The secret 
of allhis movements is that deepest 
necessity to see himself reflected in 
the world of matter and in the world 
of man. Not his finite bodily exist- 
ente—that is not what he wishes to 
see reflected. It is his infinite nature, 
his reason, that which makes him—a 
puny individual—potentially all man- 
kind; that which makes the soul of 
the weakest a somewhat ot infinite 
worth. To reveal this rational nature 
that works in me as an individual 
and still more visibly in society as a 
whole, or in the movements of the 
World-History—is the final cause of 
our struggles. 

Even the most materialistic science 
of our time hastens to assure us that 
we should not seek the individual in 
his narrow environment of the now 
and here, but that we must study it in 
its history. Its presuppositions are 
needed to make it intelligible. Only 
in its perspective can we see it as a 
whole. If man does not know nor 


live it. The humblest piece. of dirt 
beneath our feet pulsates with vibra- | 
tions that have traveled hither from | 


the farthest star. But the clod does | 


| 


feel his existence he cannot be said to! 


| of their ancient home to this very 
day? Meet it is, therefore, that the 
j}modern education leads at once the 
|pupil to the great doors of the East, 
and bids him see the first stages of his 
jevolution. Nay, is it not meet that 
ithe Church points to Judea as the 
still deeper spiritual presupposition of 
‘the ideas that underlie our civiliza- 
ition? Not merely an acquaintance 
/such as one gets by reading history or 
the literature of those peoples as traus- 
jlated into our own tongue, but such 
|an immediate contact with them as 
| one gets by learning their languages— 
| the clothing of their inmost conscious 
| being. 

If participation with the highest 
life—such as gets embodied in Art, 
Religion and Science—is essential to 
levery human being, in order that he 
may realize in himself his humanity 
and distinguish himself from the brute 
animal, then the means of this par- 
‘ticipation are essential to man, and 
| their establishment is to be regarded 
‘as the highest deed in the practical 
world. To this end the invention of 
letters, of movable types, the printing 
i press, the telegraph, the daily news- 
paper, the book, the library and the 
reading room all contribute. 


So long as life exists in the body, 
each individual drop of blood per- 
forms its regular pilgrimage to the 
|heart, its Mecca, for purification and 
participation in the life of the whole. 
Just so each individual of humanity 
|must periodically come into commun- 
ion with the whole, in order to assure 
himself of his substantial spiritual ex- 
‘istence. He must, by this means and 
in this manner, become visible to him- 
self. 

It is on this occasion that we dedi-| 


} ence, 


The organism | 
It Mes | of the state, the invention of the forms 


convenient for our enlarged purposes. | 
Here, therefore, we dedicate a temple | 


| to the communion of man as an indi- 


° ° ° ° | 
vidual, with man as a generic exist-| 


Here each one may participate | 


his kind in the pages of a novel or a 
poem. Here one may realize a more 
intimate communion with Reason in 
the study of Science and Philosophy, 
or with the serious phases of devotion 
by the aid of religious writings and 
Scriptures. 4 

These thoughts are herewith pre- 
seuted, with the hope that they are 
not inconsistent with the occasion nor 
inharmonious with the sentiments of 


those,present. 
{ SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


BY J. BALDWIN. 


II, Organization. 
1 UCCESS is conditioned by efficient 
K) organization. Failure results 
largely from defective organization. 





PREPARATORY WORK. 


This may include plan of work and 
The Contract with the School Board. 
—In addition to the usual specifica- 
tions, itis important that the Board 
agree to the following items: 

1. To furnish abundance of good 
fuel in good condition. This will re- 
quire a suitable building in which to 
store the fuel. The neglect of this 
item occasions an immense waste of 
time, besides much suffering and much 
sickness. 

2. To pay for janitor work. Pupils 
cannot be required to make fires and 
sweep the house. This is no part of 
the teacher’s duty. It devolves upon 
the Board to employ and pay a jani- 
tor. In all graded and high schools it 
is thus managed. Only the under- 
paid and over-worked country teach- 
er is compelled to serve as janitor. 
The custom is a serious evil, and like 
that of boarding round, should be 
abandoned. It is bad economy. A 
small sum paid for this work to some 
worthy boy, is money well spent. It 
leaves the teacher all his time for pre- 
paration and school work. 

3. To furnish good black-boards. 
The board should be about four feet 
wide, and should extend entirely 
around the room. Liquid slating is 
the only material that can be relied on 
to make a good board. 

4. To supply suitable apparatus. A 
teacher must have the necessary im- 
plements with which to work. The 


essentials for every school are: 1. A 
programme clock. 2. A small bell. 


3. An unabridged dictionary. 4. 


Reading charts. 5. Geometrical forms, | 
! 
8. | 


6. Numeral frame. 7. Globes. 
Outline Maps. 9. A small cabinet. 10. 
A small library. The cost is about $100. 
The value toa school is very great. 
With a school room well heated and 
ventilated, well seated and well sup- 


plied with black-boards and appara-| 


5. To authorize the teacher to sus- 
pend. The teacher eught to govern 
the school. Let the suspended pupil 
call a meeting of the Board, if he will. 
The Board is almost absolute. The 


\in the wisdom of the Race through | teacher derives his power mainly from 
the windows of the printed page.|the Board. 
| Here one may see the ssthetic reflec- 
tion of the sentiments and deeds of 


The teacher should be 
held responsible for the successful 
management of the school. 

. PLAN. 

The week before school opens may 
be spent by the teacher among his pa- 
trons to great advantage. 

1. To see that the building is put in 
the best possible condition. What 
the. teacher does not do or manage to 
have done, will usually be left undone. 

2. To see that the black-boards and 
| apparatus are ready for use, and the 
seats in good condition. Insist upon 
having good seats for the health and 

comfort of your pupils. 

3. To enlist his patrons in his plans. 
! They will gladly aid him when they 
_see that he means business ; that he is 
jnot afraid of extra work; that he es- 
* teems success much more than money. 
| 4. To see that the books, slates, etc., 
|are ready for the pupils at the begin- 
\ning of the school. Precious time aud 
much annoyance may thus be saved, 

5. To arrange a programme. Ile 
may ascertain the work to be done 
during the term so fully as to enable 
him to prepare a programme that will 
require but little change. 

6. To secure a good boarding place. 
The teacher needs much time for pre- 
paration and study. He should have 
a room entirely tohimself. Growing 
ladies and gentlemen are the only 
ones fit for teachers. Growth im- 
plies study ; study implies facilities. 

7. To secure a large attendance at 
the beginning. When at all possible, 
each pupil should be in attendance 
on the first day. No effort to this 
end should be spared. 

FIRST DAY. 

This is by far the most important 
day of the term. The judicious 
teacher will be present at least an 
hour before the time for opening. 

1. To see that all is in readiness. 
The house should be cleanand warm. 
The furniture and apparatus should 
be arranged for use. 

2. To welcome the pupils. A few 
kind words spoken to each one onen- 
tering the school-room will be pow- 
erful for good. First impressions are 
lasting. 

3. To preserve order. While cheer- 
ful conversation and laughter will be 
encouraged, no rude or boisterous 
conduct must at any time be permit- 
ted in the school-room. 











OPENING EXERCISES. 
Much depends upon these. 
should be short and interesting. 
1. Welcome address. This may oc- 
cupy from one to three minutes. You 
are glad to meet your pupils. You 
| desire to do all you can for them. Do 
they wish to learn? Will they try? 
2. Devotional singing. Ask all to 
jjoin you in singing some familiar 
hymn. 


They 
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3. Bible reading. Ask how many 
would like to have yot' read a few 
verses from the Bible. All would. 
Be well prepared to read from five to 
ten appropriate verses. Read it rev- 
erently, for it is God’s revelation to 
man. It is the standard of morality. 
It is the Divine lamp, to guide us in 
the path of truth, duty and everlast- 
ing enjoyment. ° 

4. Prayer. A short, earnest, ex- 
temporaneous prayer is best. The 


pils and the teacher, is very impres- 
sive. 

5. Roll call. The opening exercises 
should not occupy more than ten min- | 
utes. Attendance should be option-| 
al.. Hence, these exercises should 
come before roll call, and before the 
regular time for opening school. In 
this way the conflict between the 


exercises in public schools can be ob- 
viated. Let all schools be thus opened 
daily, and no mathematician can es- 
timate the power for the good of our 
race that would be exerted by these) 
simple exercises. Teachers can do) 
more for mankind than all other pro-! 
fessions combined. | 

SEATING. 

1, Seat with reference to size. Be-! 
cause of convenience and symmetry, | 
this plan has been generally adopted. 

2. Seat with reference to grade. 
Where two or more grades are in the! 
same room, it may be important to| 
observe this direction. 

8. Seat with reference to sex. The 
orthodox way is safest for the young, 
teacher ; the boys and girls are seated | 
on opposite sides of the house, with a 
wide aisle between them. Having al- 
ternate tiers of boys and girls is found 
to wofk well in the hands of a teacher 
of culture and power. Some teachers 
secure the best results by having the | 
boys and girls occupy alternate seats. | 

4, Reserve the right to change. It 
should be well understood that the 
teacher may have a pupil change his 
seat at any time, and without ques- 
tion. 

a. To accommodate, for good rea- 
son. 

b. To lessen temptation. 

c. To place pupils prone to disorder 
in the best position to be trained in 
correct habits. 

5. Make the seating an educational 
means. The seating is an embodi- 
ment of the teacher’s ideal of sym- 
metry and fitness. Let the teacher 
study profoundly the problem of so- 
cial and moral culture. It is within 
his power to render the seating an 
important educational means. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Practically, this is one of the most 
difficu!t educational problems. Its ex- 
haustive treatment would require a 
volume. 

I. Principles of Classification. 

1. Organize the fewest possible 
number of classes consistent with 
good grading. 

2. Rather than to unduly multiply 
classes, place two gradesin the same 
class. With abundant blackboard, a 
two grade class can be so managed as 








to be highly efficient. 


3. Classify with reference to schol- 
arship, ability and age. 

4, Use reading and arithmetic as the 
basis for classification. : 

5. Class a pupil below, rather than 
above, his true position. 

II. ORDER OF ORGANIZING CLASSES. 

1. Organize the higher classes 
first ; as, Fourth Reader, Third Read- 
er, Second Reader, &c. 

2. Organize the classes in the vari- 
ous branches in the following order: 
the classes in reading, in arithmetic, 
in geography, in grammar, in writ- 
ing, &c. This order will be found to 
work well, but the teacher must be 
governed by the circumstances. 

III. PLAN FOR ORGANIZING CLASSES. 

1. Call out such as you think ought 
to belong to the class. State that you 
will promote such as you find deserv- 
ing. 

2. Give ashort, interesting drill. 
Teach the class how to prepare the 
lesson. 

3. Assign a short lesson, and have 
the class take seats and prepare it. 

4. In the same way organize the 
next class, and so on until all the 
classes are organized. Your energy 
and system will charm your pupils. 
Order will preclude disorder. 

5. Two or three hours will suffice 
to organize your classes, and to have 


come acquainted with your pupils, it 
will be necessary to make many 
changes. 
PROGRAMME, REGULATIONS 
TACTICS, 
though necessary to the complete or- 
ganization of a school, will be pre- 
sented in separate papers. 

This article was prepared with 
special reference to ungraded schools. 


AND 





VOCAL CULTURE.---1Y. 


BY S. 8S. HAMILL. 


JOEFORE proceeding further with 

the detailed exercises in vocal 
culture, a general review of the ele- 
ments of utterance may not be inap- 
propriate. Until recently the practic- 


al belief has been that the ability to} 


read or speak well was a gift, not an 
acquirement. 

No analysis of the subject had been 
made, and but few teachers were able 
to detect the radical defects in the ut- 
terances of pupils, much less to cor- 
rect them. Reading books contained 
a few exercises in articulation, em- 
phasis, inflection, pauses, &c., and 
thése accidents were considered the 
Alpha and Omega of utterance. 

Now, however, a more careful in- 


vestigation of the subject has disclosed | 


the fact that every vocal expression 
contains six essential elements, viz.: 
Form of voice, quality of voice, force 
of voice, stress of voice, pitch of 
voice, and movement of voice, and 
that excellence in reading or speaking 
consists in a proper use of these six 


elements; that from a combination of| ard of the college requirement must 
two or more of these elements all oth-| be lowercd—a thing to be deprecated| Worcester, Mass., Jan. 20, 1N74. 
er attributes of utterance are pro-|—or the standard of the High School | 


duced, and that the defects of read- 
ing and speaking are almost entirely 
the result of an improper use of one 


or more of these six elements. 

The defects in inflection, emphasis, | 
articulation, &c., that weaken or de- 
stroy the power of expression are few 
indeed in comparison to the defects in 
quality, form, stress, pitch, force and 
movement. And yet it is, perhaps, 
safe to affirm that nine teachers of ev- 
ery ten and ninety-nine speakers of 
every hundred can neither define nor 
illustrate Form, much less give it ap- 
plication to the various styles of 
thought. Ilow one can read correctly 
or teach others to read correctly, a se- 
lection the elements of which he does 
not understand practically or theoret- 
‘ically, is a mystery yet unsolved. No | 
}one would presume to sing a tune, ig- 
norant of the notes composing the 
tune, and yet to read without know- | 
ing the elements of utterance is quite 
as difficult. 

That these elements of expression 
exist and are observed by all who} 
have attained distinction in this de- 
partment, all will admit who have at- 
tentively observed. 
| Booth, Murdoch, Barret, Siddons, 
Cushman, all read pathos with effusive | 
form, pure tone, subdued force, medi- ; 
um stress, low pitch. and slow move- 
ment; didactic thoughts with expul-| 
isive form, pure tone, moderate force, | 
jradical stress, middle pitch, and mod- | 











‘ciples of nature— principles estab-| 
| lished by the Almighty himself‘ when 
'the morning stars sang together and 
‘all the sons of God shouted for joy ;” 
| principles still exhibited by Him in 
j every bird that carols its joyous song 
|of praise to its Maker, in every hiss- 
‘ing serpent that crawls upon. the! 
ground, in every sighing breeze that 
}murmurs among the branches, and ev- 
ery angry, roaring tornado — that 
| sweeps across our prairies. That 
i which constitutes the difference in the 
reading of these distinguished artists 
\is not in the use of different elements, 
| but the grouping of the same elements. 
| To read aright, we must determine 
jand then employ the appropriate ele- 
| ments of utterance. 

| 

| 


State Normal, Kirksville, Mo., Jan. 20, 1874. 
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“COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS.” 


} 


Editor American Journal of Education : 

ir NHE article in your last issue with 
| the above title is worthy of care- 
ful perusal. Some of the suggestions 
|are striking, and hint at what ought 
| to come to pass speedily. It is agood 
theme to talk about. But whocansay 
when the dawn of the good day shall 
begin? 

It is certain that the desired consum- 
mation will not be delayed by reflec- 
tion and discussion. 

The desideratum seems to be, grad- 
uation direct from the High School to 
the College. 

It is very plain that for the “ contin- 
uous gauge,” two or three changes 
| would be necessary. Either the stand- 











| must be elevated to meet that require- 


Ment. Or, beth institutions must 


‘down the grade, 


But it will hardly answer for any 
college in the land to lower its stand- 
ard. The difficulty has been to get it 
up. Raising the standard has been 
the aim of the best educators. Up- 
ward, not downward, is and may well 
be the motto all over the land. 

Can we hope for and expect the 
High School to raise its standard and 
extend its list of studies so as ade- 
quately to meet the demands of our 
first class colleges? (And our meas- 
ure of the demand in this regard 
ought to be the best, not the poorest, 
colleges.) Such a standard would in- 
terfere with the present system of the 
under-departments of our graded 
schools. 

We will acknowledge that if the 
Grammar department be placed two 
years in advance of its present posi- 
tion, ditto the Intermediate, and so on 
thus making the 
standard of fitness for entering the 
school at the outset proportionally 
high; then, indeed, we might look for 
something like the * continued gauge.” 
How is it ? 

The High School is quite a different 
institution from the true preparatory 
school, academy or classical school. 
The demand is too general; it is not 
specific -enough. However — good 
many of the branches taught in the 


lv yr oe ; € na] > | * { * . ‘ . 

| your school in a good working con-| erate movement; and this they dobe-| High School may be for a business 
iti ‘ . ro ¢ ’ { . . . . . 

idition, For afew days, as you be-| cause it is in harmony with the prin-| 


young man, they cannot be brought 
into the course of immediate prepara- 
tien for that which is essential to a 
“thorough education,’ and which, 
according to the opinion of the most 
learned and best educators, or rather 
disciplinarians, consists mainly in that 
special training which the classies af- 
ford. 

If this special requirement in the 
languages be a correct standard of de- 
mand as a stepping-stone to the col- 
lege, then the average High School is 
far from taking the place of the acad- 
emy. 

In former years—we cannot speak 
so fully of the present comparison— 
Phillips Academy sent forth gradu- 
ates better trained than those of half 
the “ colleges” of the land. It is true 
that the standard of nearly all the col- 
leges has been placed much higher in 
recent vears. 

But just here it might well be asked 
if the standard of the High School has 
been raised in any similar ratio? 

Probably not. Hence, the day of 
the “continuous broad gauge” 
put off. 

Further, the High School teacher is 
not adequate to the task of fitting 
young men or women for college, un- 
less he be a college graduate himself. 

It would be interesting to know 
what proportion of the principals of 
our High Schools were themselves 
graduates. 

This is a broad theme and worthy 
attention. We have hinted at only a 
few of the difficulties in the way of 
the arrangement that seems so desira- 
ble. B. 
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Plan of first floor of Henry Ames School. 




















are separated only by sliding doors, | 
and can be thrown together for exer- | 

HE accompanying cuts represent|cises in common. Each class-room 

the plans and also a perspective | has a hat and cloak room adjoining, | 
view of the stately building just fin-| aecessible also from the main hall, and 
ished, and bearing the above honored | in addition in the rear part, a janitor’s 
name. It occupies the entire lot, of room and laxatory on the first floor, 
250 feet frontage. It is intended to|and above these on the second and | 
serve the samc purposes as the Pea-| third floors, extending across the en- 
body School, lately finished, as a/|tire width of the rear part, respective- 
branch High School, besides being a|ly. Recitation and Principal’s rooms. 
District School. In their interior di-| Two straight flights of stairs, with 
mensions and appointments, the two|intermediate landings, connect the 
are exaetly alike, while in their fa-|suecessive stories. The leading di- 
cades they differ but slightly. As will| mensions are as follows: Main part 
be seen from the floor plans, all main | of building 76 feet wide and 58 feet 6 
rooms have windows on two adjoin-| inches deep; central part of front 35| 
ing sides; each two adjoining rooms | feet wide, projecting 11 feet ; northern | 


HENRY AMES SCHOOL. 










|} rooms 


|17 inches, third story 13 inches. 





or rear part 35 feet wide, receding 22 
feet six inches; depth of cellar 9 feet ; 
clear height of cach story 15 feet. 
Wainscotting extends around all 
and halls, and blackboards 
four feet high, around all four sides, 


| above the wainscotting, in all the class 


and recitation rooms. All masonry is of 
liberal dimensions and of best quality, 
basement walls being two feet thick, 
brick walls of first and second stories 
The 
rusticated range-work, base, waterta- 


ble, steps and platforms are of dressed | 
limestone, from St. Louis county, all | 
stone-work of Warrensburg | 


other 
sandstone. Four of the largest fur- 
naces set in brick very efficiently heat 


va ? ‘and superintendent, F. Wm. Raeder, 


the building; the two adjoining oy 
each side of the building, connect to 
a heavy iron smokestack, extending 
above the roof and carrying the un. 
brella protecting the annular ventila. 
| ting shaft, surrounding the stack. 
| The important subject of ventilation 
‘has been attended to with special care, 
and the air of each class-room is, dur. 
ing the normal action of the furnaces, 
| completely replaced every twenty-tive 
| minutes. 

The design of the exterior of this 
and the Peabody School offers a yery 
| pleasing contrast to the former school 
| houses, and its selection reflects most 
\favorably upon our Board of Public 
| Schools, as well as on its originator 





| The cost of the building, fences and 
| outhouses has been close to $40,000. 


| +o ——-—-—- 


Mental and Written Arithmetic. 


BY J. A. LAMINS. 


| ] HAVE just read, in the January 
number of the JOURNAL, an arti- 
cle from Prof. Baldwin on the above 
subject, in which the author takes a 
bold position against mental arithme- 
tics. It is with much reluctance that 
|f take issue with the distinguished 
author, but I cannot endorse his _posi- 
tion. He says: ‘The judiciou 
teacher will cease to place mental 
arithmetics into the hands of primary 





and intermediate pupils.” This, con- 
ing from him, is well calculated to 
work great injury to our public 
schools. My experience with pupils 
who have been some time under such 
“judicious ” teachers, has shown me 
some of the evils of dispensing with 
mental arithmetics. Itis the practice 
now in many of the country schools 
to commence pupils in written arith- 
metic even before they have learned 
the “tables,” and the consequence is, 
they spend about two years with the 
slate and pencil before they can tell 
you that 7 times 9 are 63, and even 
then they have to “figure it out.’? Pu 
pils naturally have an aversion to mei 
tal exercise, and as soon as they dis 
cover that much of this may be dis 
pensed with in arithmetic by using 
the slate and pencil, it becomes very 
difficult to get them to think closely, 
and thus the grand object of school 
training—that of developing the think- 
ing powers—is, to some _ extent, 
thwarted. Just asa child, if permit 
ted to use his hands and feet and mus 
cles in articulating, becomes a stam- 
merer, so the pupil who is taught to 
rely too much on his fingers and eyes 
in his calculations will become a math- 
ematical “‘stammerer.” “ Through 
the eye to the mind” is becoming, to 
an alarming extent, the watchword 
with many modern educators. Let 
us have less finger and eye work and 
more thinking in our teaching. 

This is my plan with arithmetic: 
Children entering school at the age o! 
five, in two years are able to read and 





spell well in the Fourth reader. They 
have also learned to write, and hav¢ 
received the outlines of Geography! 
presented in our piimary geograrLic* 
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In addition to these, they have learned 
to count and to make and name the 
figures. I then put into their hands a 
primary arithmetic—say Ray’s first 
book—and they continue in this until 
they have learned the “tables” thor- 
oughly and are able to give correct 
analyses of all the problems in it. 
Also, occasionally I give them a black- 
board drill to familiarize them with 
the use of the mathemati¢al gigus and 
symbols. 

They will usually spend about seven 
anda half months in this book, and 
then advance to the second book. In 
this, I continue the written work only 
so far as is necessary to teach them 
the fundamentals, Notation, Numera- 
tion, &c«. When they are able tosolve 
intelligently all the problems to frac- 
tions in this book, they are ready for 
written arithmetic proper. Then 
about fifteen months, and arithmetic 
is done, and well done, too. Now, I 
ask, can these results be accomplished 
in the same length of time by any oth- 
er method? I think not. 


Prof. Baldwin well says that too 
much time is spent with arithmetic in 
our schools; but the error is, not in 
studying mental and written at the 
same time, but in studying the latter 
to the exclusion of almost everything 
else. 

I agree with him that “ there should 
be but one daily recitation in arithme- 
tic,’ but [ think that should be in the 
mental until this has been well nigh 


mastered and then in the written. 
Plattsburg, Mo., Jan. 20, 1874. 





REMARKS. 

For years I suffered from a most vi- 
olent attack ot the Mental Arithmetic 
disease. I lived through it. I have 
witnessed the recovery of many judi- 
cious teachers thus afflicted. I have 
reason to hope that the worthy prin- 
cipal of the Plattsburg schools will re- 
cover. 

[fear our friend is suffering from 
other educational maladies more dan- 
gerous than the mental arithmetic dis- 
order. 

In due time he will discover the ad- 
vantages of having the mental arith- 
metics injected into the written, and 
of having but one daily recitation in 
this branch, the mental and the writ- 
ten alternating throughout. He will 
discover the secret of securing as much 
of thought and of culture from writ- 
ten as from mental arithmetic. He 
will also discover that the experience 
of many of our best schools confirms 
the theory that such a change 1s not 
only not injurious, but highly advan- 
tageous. 

“Through the eye to the mind,” is 
deemed an alarminy educational here- 
sy by the writer. This ¢s serious. 
Children under eight years of age are 
dragged through the Fourth reader, 
and crammed with Primary Geogra- 
‘phy and Primary Arithmetic. Defi- 
nitions and tables are committed but 
not understood. Children under ten 
are ferced through their arithmetics. 
The use of the senses and of the fin- 
gers is considered dangerous. The 


unwilling victims. 

A careful consideration of educa- 
tional axioms such as the following 
may be regarded as a spec/fic tor the 
last described pedagogical disease. 
Their judicious application will ena- 


ning in sense-perception. ! 
2. The acquisition of all elementary | 


perception. ; 
3. Primary teaching must be essen- | 
tially objective. 
4. From the concrete to the abstract | 
is an educational necessity. 
5. The synthetic and inductive pro- | 
cesses necessarily precede the analytic | 
and deductive. B. 


——_—_+oe--—___—— 
“ORGANS.” 

R. HOLLAND has an article in| 

the Feb. No. of Scribner's Maga- | 

zine, full of truth and good sense, on | 


“ Organs,” political and sectarian. | 


He says, “the fact can be no|} 
longer ignored, that the people| 
are tired of organs. <A 


NeWs- | 
paper, recognized as strictly a party | 
organ, is regarded as a newspaper | 
without any soul. A newspaper that | 
is simply the exponent of a party | 
policy, the defender of party meas- | 
ures, and the unvarying supporter of | 
party men, is looked upon with a} 
contempt in this country which may | 
well make it tremble with the appre- | 
hension of its certain doom. Party | 
organs were adapted to a simple, un- | 
intelligent condition ‘of society. At| 
a time when the few invariably led | 
the many; when the great masses | 
of the people pinned their faith to] 
their leaders, and did not do their | 
own thinking, the party organ was 
in its glory. It cracked its whip, and 
the whole team, however widely 
straggling, came into line. It blessed 
and blamed at will. When it de- 
clared one man to be a patriot, and 
another to be a traitor, the people 
believed it. It led unquestioning 
hosts to battle for measures and 
against measures, for men and against 
men, according to party policy, and 
did not even pretend to indepen- 
dence. Now, everything from a par- | 
ty organ is regarded with distrust ; | 
and it ought to be. The mouth-piece | 
of a party is never the mouth-piece | 
of a man. Its utterances are all 
shaped by the selfish policies and in- | 


terests of party leaders; for the} 








The people have learned that there is 
nothing which needs to be accepted 
with so much caution as any political 
statement uttered by a political or- 
gan. The chances are all against its 
being strictly true. In short, the 
people have outgrown the party 
press, and the day of independent 
thinking and independent scratching 
and bolting has come. 

What we have said of the political 
party press is quite true of the re- 
ligious party press. It has come to 
be absolutely essential that, in order 





. beautiful light of the objective is ex- 


to the achievement of a large success 


| 
cluded, and abstraction is forced upon 


| 


in religious journalism, the journal 
'shall be independent. The strictly 
| sectarian newspapers are not regard- 
/ed at all with the respect which was 
|formerly accorded to them. It is 
‘only the independent religious press 


that wins subscribers by the hundred 


ble our friend to completely revolu-| thousand. Men have ceased to be in- 
tionize his plan of teaching, to the in- | 


| terested in the discussion of ques- 


finite benefit of his primary pupils. —_ tions from a se¢tarian stand-point. 
1. All mental activity has its begin- | 


| tarian bounds, and their interest goes 
deeper than creeds. They want to 


knowledge is conditioned by sense-| know what the independent thinker 


thinks. 
writes. 


They would read what he 
They have learned that the 


jorgan of a sect is as much a slave as 


the organ of a party. They have 


‘learned to think little of the conflict- 


ing systems of theology, and are 
anxious to know something about 
religion. They are less anxious about 


jany particular “ism,’? and more in- 


terested in Christianity. Orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy mean less to them, 
and truth, more. In brief, they have 
ceased to pin their faith to sectarian 
leaders, and are thinking for them- 
selves. 

Meantime the great masses of the 
people will read only for instruction 


}and inspiration such records of inde- 


pendent religious thought as emanate 
from those whose interest in Chris- 
tianity is so deep and broad that they 
have no partizanship, and no party 
schemes to promulgate. All advance 
owards Christian unity—all advance 
toward vital Christianit y—is an actu- 
al retirement from the influence of 
the sectarian organ. 

Everything goes to prove that re- 
ligious truth is to be formulated 
anew, in the interest of Christian 
unity. The organ is worn out. It 
creaks and groans and whines with 
its old, old tunes, and they who turn 
the crank have lost their admirers, 
because the children have become 
men and women, and can do better 
with their time and money.” 


—- +0 --— —— -——— 


“That Rag is a Dollar.” 





rT\HOMAS K. BEECHER, in the 

Christian Union of late date, 
shows the worth of a dollar-green- 
back, and the absurdity and nonsense 
of Dr. Bacon and other foolish people 
going into spasms and calling hard 
names, because gold and silver are not 
used instead of paper. 

The government will doa dollar’s 
worth of work for a greenback paper 
dollar, and so will any person or cor- 
poration. This is the way Beecher 


. Z : nuts it, and proves it: 
strictly party press is never its own. | pein I 


“The United States will pay one dollar.” 
| One siiver dollar? It is not so written. 
| One gold dollar? It is not so nominated. 
/One dollar. What 1s a dollar?. Is it so 
| much silver, or so much gold? I mind me 
| that by act of Congress so much silver is 
|a dollar, but is a dollar so much silver? 

| ‘The United States will pay me, the 
|bearer,a dollar. Has the United States 
|ever paid me a dollar? I will go over to 
| the postoffice, the only federal office nigh 
jat hand. ‘Postmaster, how many letters 
| will you carry for me, for this dollar? 
\* Thirty-three and a_news _ he re- 
|plies. ‘Is not the Unit tates bank- 
jrupt?’ ‘Not in the postal department.’ 
| If the United States carries for me thirty- 
| three letters and a newspaper, the United 
| States have paid me a dollar. The prom- 
| ise is 


ui 
45 try again at another office—the 


Their sympathies have surpassed sec- | 





only remaining federal office within my 
reach. 

“ ‘District collector, what is my tax? - 
With the serene smile that sits upon the 
face of all revenue officials who. receive 
and never pay, he turns his book and an- 
swers: ‘Seventy-five dollars.’ ‘How much 
do I owe the United States, did you say?” 
‘Seventy-five dollars,’ he replies. ‘ Will 
seventy-five of these greenbacks pay that 
tax? ‘Weask nothing more than that, 
sir. Seventy-five greenbacks at a dollar 
each will do your duty for one year to the 
United States.’ ‘Do you mean to say that 
the United States government recognizes 
these “izes” at a dollar each, and will 
take them in liquidation of the debt which 
every citizen owes to the government? 
‘Exactly so,’ says the serene official. ‘Do 
you tell me, on your official oath, that thit 
ragisadollar? ‘Just so, just so; thas 
rag is a dollar,’ he replies.” ; 


Walk up and settle! Greenbacks 
are good. We will take another $20,- 
000 on subscription account as fast as 
they are sent in. 


SOMETHING BARBAROUS. 


NHE Christian Union very strong- 
ly endorses an article in Old and 
New, in a late issue, by its able editor, 
Edward Everett Hale, in urging upon 
Congress the duty of providing the 
people with less costly facilities for 
communication by teiegraph. The 
present rates for telegraphic messages 
in this country are something barbar- 
ous. Many who will read these lines 
can remember when it cost twenty- 
five cents to pay the postage on a let- 
ter, and when, accordingly, the send- 
ing of a letter was a luxury to be se- 
riously deliberated over, and could be 
enjoyed but rarely by the most of the 
people. Who would not cegard a re- 
turn to that: system as a relapse to- 
wards the dark ages? And yetis there 
any reason why a letter from Boston 
to Chicago should cost only three 
cents, and a telegraphic message of 
ten words between the same cities 
should cost a dollar and twenty cents? 
Indeed, the actual expense of the lat- 
ter is less to the company than the ac- 
tual expense of the former is to the 
government ; yet the company is paid 
forty times as much as the govern- 
ment. Moreover, who can imagine 
that if the carrying of letters had been 
made a matter of private monopoly 
instead of a function of the. govern- 
ment, we should ever have had letters 
conveyed at any such cheap rates as 
we enjoy now? The truth is, that fa- 
cility of transportation, whether for 
persons, goods or messages, is one of 
those universal necessities which so- 
ciety itself should undertake for its 
own sake. They manage these things 
better in England. There the convey- 
ance of messages, whether by mail or 
by electricity, is a part of the postal 
system of the country, and is afforded 
to the people at rates so low as to be 
within the reach of the poorest. The 
illustration which Mr. Hale employs 
isapt. “ A man may send from the 
Land’s End, in England, to Kirkwall, 


in Scotland, the longest distance in 
Great Britain—from a wilderness to 
the edge of the ice-bergs—and for that 
service, over a distance of seven hun- 
dred miles, he pays a cent a word for 
his message ”’—at least twelve times #s 
much do we, free and enlightened cit- 
izens of the most glorious country in 
the world, allow ourselves to pay our 
masters, the monopolists, for a similar 








service. 
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PLEASE NOTICE 
Our removal to 915 N. Sixth street. 
mext doer to the Methodist Book 
Concern. 
Drop in and see us when you visit St. Louis. 








“STILL THEY COME.” 

eee our Jast issue, an arrange- 

ment has been made to publish an 
edition of the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
oF EpvucaTIon in Texas. This, with 
other subscriptions, increases our cir- 
culation fifteen hundred copies in 
January. 

That will do for one month. 
our teachers and school officers push 
on the column until the people, who 
pay the taxes, learn that all the time 
and money they expend to sustain and 
perfect our school system, is a paying 
investment. 

The facts, statistics and arguments 
we publish in the Journal, will carry 
conviction of this truth to all who 
read it. 

We hope those directly interested, 
and that includes all who pay taxes 
and have children to educate,—in ad- 
dition to our teachers and school offi- 
cers—will see to it that this journal 
reaches every family in the West and 
South. 


Our hills show that last year, our 
edition ran as high as thirteen thous- 
and copies. 

Horace Greeley, after carefully in- 
vestigating the subject, gave it as his 
conviction that eight persons, on an 
average, read every paper printed, 
before it was destroyed. This would 
give us over one hundred thousand 
readers each issue. If our friends 
wili send us in fifteen hundred subseri- 


bers each month—a thing they might | 


do ag well as not—it would put our 
public school system on a much broad- 
er and better pecuniary basis, and our 
teachers and school officers would, 
with the people, reap the most substan- 
tial benefits. We hope it may be 
done. 

We republish the following, for the 
benefit of all concerned, on 


Our CIRCULATION. 


Office of THE R. P. STUDLEY CO., ? 
Cor. Main and Olive sts., St. Lovis, Mo. § 


Editor and Publisher American 
Journal of Education. 


My Dear SIR: 


In reply to yours, of late date, I 
have to say that our books show that 
for several of the last issues of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
we have printed, and you have paid 
for, an edition of 

TWELVE THOUSAND COPIES, 
a fact as gratifying to usas it must be 
poets to youand your friends. We 

aye printed this journal from the 
first, and it has gained steadily in cir- 


culation from three thousand copies, | 


to TWELVE THOUSAND each issue. 
Respectfully, 
THE R. P. Stup.eEy Co. 


*| then. 


Let 


MORE OF THEM. 


There are more children to educate 


in attendance last year need, and must 
have, better teachers than they had 
This does not necessarily in- 
volve a change, however—in fact, it is 


retain them; but in order to do this, 
school directors must make more lib- 


they must be paid more promptly. 
The teachers, in order to grow, must 
have books to read, must take papers 
and magazines, must attend Institutes 
‘and Conventions—all of which cost 
|money. They must have “tools to 
| work with,” also. What are school 
| directors doing in view of these ne- 


| cessities ? 








A JURY OF FORTY MILLIONS. 


166 
all her children, and a right to 





lar government.” 


Democracy never spoke a more im, 
portant truth. 

The Nation is the jury. The t 
is on the question, Shall the syste 
education be complete, symme 
popular, economical, univers 
powerful, one and the same i 
|and aims everywhere througfout our 
| vast nation ? 








a system are of several 
selfish, the ignorant, the ¢ 
‘the bigots, the prejudiced 
| vatives, the timid (we 
|them cowards), the spécialists, and 
|perhaps some others. ll fair and 
candid opponents of sdch a national 
system are courteous invited to 
weigh the following vfews with full 
deliberation 

1. “Union is strength.”” The co- 
operation of all educational institu- 
tions ina State should be full, con- 
stant and zealous as possible; no less 
80 in all the sister States. The discount 
on each other’s schools should be less, 
in theory, at least, than the discount 


magogues, 
the conser- 
Il not style 


No Ishmaelites need intermeddle to 
set one class or grade of schools as en- 
jemies against another grade, either 
| higher or lower. The soul who would 
deliberately throw apples of discord 
or fire-brands of wrath between such 
institutions is no patriot or philan- 
thropist. 


ance and crime. It would be cheaper 
in absolute outlay, dollars and ceuts, 
for example, to educate the one hun- 


the public school system, and to pay 
the whole expense of educating them 
in Grammar Schools, or even in High 
Schools, and in the towns and cities, 





\this year than ever before, and those | 


better, if the teacher is a growing 
young man or woman, and is keeping 
up with the demands of the day, to'| 


eral estimates for their payment, and | 


: ' 
| as boarders, away from home, if need| Organized in whatever manner and 
| were, for some years, than to leave! by whatever fund or founders, all our 
‘them ignorant and vicious, a terror|educational institutions have been 
and a dead weight on the State, if not | gravitating with a force that is steadi- 
‘a constant expense and curse to al!l|ly augmenting, that is deeper and 
property interests, in the cost of | wider by rapid gain with every de- 
courts, officers, jails and the number- | cade, and will be at last general, not 
less drawbacks of crime. universal, into relations of 


Education |to say 
lasts but a few years in the costs it in-|closer unity, co-operation, and re- 
volves ; ignorance and crime are life- | active benefits. 

long and suicidal taxes. The efucated | To this all-controlling movement, 
are gainers ever after; the vicious are | the will of the people, the means of 
growing worse. The intelligent lift) the people, the children of the people, 
up and hold up all the interests of| the noblest interests of all classes, will 
their State ; the ignorant, even at best, | contribute more and-more. 

live on the dead level where their fa-| The jury of forty millions will ren- 
thers lived—better than brutes in | der a clear and joyful verdict in favor 
some traits, probably worse in others, |Of educating all as highly, as thor- 
Facts, numberless facts, all over the | Oughly, as harmoniously as it needs to 
world, and in all ages of the world,| Prepare them for a wise citizenship. 
give volumes of evidence, and most|48 God Almighty said in creative 


HE State claims an interest in | 


| give them all that is possible to fit them | 
\for citizenship.” “Education is our 
'ouly possible safeguard under a popu- | 


We quote these sentiments from | 
page 11 of our January number, in or- | 
|der to emphasize and develop them. 


spirit | 


The opponents and enemies of such 
asses—the | 


on each other’s National Bank notes. | 


2. Education is cheaper than ignor- | 


dred and fifty thousand children now | 
in Missouri who, for want of school-| 
houses, are deprived of the benefits of | 


mournful evidence, ou this point. The 
very ruins of empire, the graves of 
|civil power, fame and wealth, have 
|been wrought by the hands of the 
|benighted and down-trodden masses, 


|}on whom the key of knowledge was 
turned by the favored few. Woe! 
woe! to the victims, and ultimately 
to their cruel oppressors, the aristo- 
|erats, for when the temple of civil 
government trembles and crashes by 
the gigantic power of the wronged, 
oled, eye-seared multitude, the 
rand lords, in their holiday glee and 
splendor, are crushed with their Sam- 
son. If they sow to the wind, they 
| must reap the whirlwind. 

| Doesany statist doubt it? 
| study 


















- 


Let him 
the Reports of the National 
| Commissioner of Education, in regard 
to the condition of criminals in our 
| Kastern States. 

We put the two following questions 
as tests: If it cost $3,000 apiece to 
train eight excellent citizens, useful, 
|}honorable, productive, vealth-creat- 
ing, the ornament and strength of the 
State, but cost nothine to let them 
grow up like cattle, which of the two 
would be the best course? Again, if 
|after growing up like mere brutes, fif- 
teen per cent. should turn out to be 
inveterate criminals, horse-thieves, 
burglars, drunkards, costing $100 
apiece each year, over and above all 
the money they might have earned, 
and keep any community where they 
stay in turmoil and under expense, is 
that the cheaper course? The good 
‘““are a law unto themselves.” plus a 
court, judge, jury, and posse comita- 





tus, to boot. It would cost nothing 
for the expensive and perpetual taxa- | 
tion of law machinery for criminals, | 
could society keep clear of that class, | 
and the iutensest struggle of society | 
is to reduce their number as low as| 
possible. The “ ounce of prevention” 
jcan be applied carlier, easier, more 
powerfully and effectually, if we edu- 
cate, than the “ pound of cure,’’ when 
we punish and try to reform. Pre- 
vent! prevent!! Educate!! “ And| 
all the people ’—the jury of forty mil-| 
lions—* shall say Amen;” shall say 
Amen with verdict more clear-voiced, 
more wide-spread, and at last unani- 


mous—a verdict that shall rise high | 
and loud all over our Jand, from sea | 
to cea, louder than the roar of both 
| oceans, 





fiat, so let all sons of God, all good 
men’s voices, like mighty thunder- 
ings, answer and determine, for all 
generations, “Let there be light!” 
and pronounce, “ Woe unto you, who 
love darkness rather than light, be- 
cause your deeds are evil.” 








“PERHAPS NOT.” 


‘6'T will not do,” said our friend, 
“to say a word aboutit. People 
are very sensitive on that point.” 

“Perhaps they are,” said we, “ but 
it is an evil which is growing, and it 
ought to be checked.” 

It is just this: Five out of a com- 
pany of seven school girls from ten to 
fifteen years of age who were passing 
were over dressed—that is, they were 
dressed extravagantly—silk dresses, 
streaming ribbons, of gay colors, 
flounces and tucks, and all sorts of ex- 
tra and extravagant work, and mate- 
rial for girls towear. It does not mat- 
ter at all that the parents of a majori- 
ty of these girls were wealthy; we 
know some of them were not; we 
know that the influence was bad upon 
others; we know that the attention 
of a part even of the five was to acer- 
tain extent distracted from their les- 
sons by talk and comparison of the 
material and style of their dresses 
with certain others —children of par- 
ents of less wealth, but of equal re- 
spectability. 

May we not suggest for the consid- 
eration of parents that a plainer style 
of dress for girls in our public schools 
would be better for them—better for 
their companions—better for all? It 
is worth considering at least. Over- 
dress is the danger of our modern so- 
ciety—especially among the girls and 
young women now growing up. We 
think it is proper for each person, male 
aud female, to be particular, and dress 
neatly and tastefully ; but our girls go 
on beyond all these points, and while 
attending school dress extravagantly. 
Our friend suggested that it would 
not do to say thus much. Perhaps 
not; but we feel that it ought to be 
‘said, and so feeling, we say it. The 
remedy lies in the good sense of both, 
the parents aud tle girls themselves, 
and we hope, now that the danger and 
wrong have been pointed out, we shal] 
have a reform started without delay. 
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Miss Anna C. Bracket, writing upon 
this subject, says, in an article lately 
published : 

“We plead in the interest of our nation 
against the tashion and extravagance in 
dress that is creeping into our public 
schools. 

** We plead here with the lady teachers, 
for on these in great measure depends the 
standard of opinion of the school. Let 
them remember each day that they are go- 
ing to work, and let them dress in accord- 
ance with this fuet—in dresses‘from which 
the chalk dust will shake easily, with no 
tringes and loops to catch in going 
through the aisles—no heavy trimmings 
on the skirts to make more weary still the 
oftimes weary day. Let them not wear 
laces, but plain white linen collars and 
cuffs. Let them discard all fancy orna- 
ments in their hair, and a new and more 
healthy tone will begin to pervade our 
school-room. More attention will be paid 
to work, because less will be demanded for 
outward adornment, but better still, the 
girl of poor parents will have no need. be- 
cause of her clean calico dress, to shrink 
from comparison with her more wealthy 
sisters, or try to shine by the addition of 
faded or soiled finery, or grow insolent to 
make up for her lack of it. Can we not in 
any one school unite all the lady teachers 
ina plain-dress club for purposes of re- 
form? 


EDUCATION YS. CRIME. 





NHE whole history of the world is 
only a battle, or rather a war, be- 
tween opposing forces. All life is but 
a balance of forces, and death would 
ensue were there no opposing, and as 
between two mighty nations the 
strife wages hotter and with more 
wide-spread havoc than between two 
small principalities, so when the forces 
are the most powerful will there be 
the greatest manifestation of active 
life. 

Among the battles of civilization 
none is mere vigorously waged than 
that between education and crime, 
and education has become the aggres- 
sive force. The very essence of crime 
is opposed to that of civilization. 
Civilization seeks a community of in- 
terests; crime, the interests of one 
alone. Civilization tends to bind the 
race together; crime, to disjoin them. 
Civilization builds cities, lays down 
railroads, spans rivers with bridges, 
constructs hospitals; crime fires the 
line of warehouses or private dwell- 
ings, tears up the rails, breaks the 
bridges, pities neither sickness nor 
death. No two forces could be more 
antagonistic. Civilization, obliged 
to defend its life, looks around for 
some agent capable of defending and 
preserving it, some bold, fearless and 
aggressive power that shall make re- 
prisals in the enemy’s country, and se- 
lects universal education as this pow- 
er, and rightly, for this is the only 
force capable of doing the work; 
rightly, though it demands a large 
outlay at first, and though many who 
think only for the present assert the 
money paid out thus to be a bad in- 
vestment, at least a non-paying one, 
if not a losing one. But civilization 
is too strong for its opposers, and 
against the power of its opponent, 
crime, it sets up its educational ban- 
hers and moves its educational forces 
in solid phalanx and in lines of skir- 
mishers. 

Do we desire to see how crime in- 
trenches itself in ignorance and super- 
Stition, the child of ignorance, we 
have only to glance at the statistics 


of any prison, the home of offenders 
against society, against civilization. 
We quote from the New York Times: | 


“Turning to the most recent reports of! 
criminal statistics at hand, those of the 
City Prisons and Blackwell’s Island, for 
1871, we find the following proportion be- 
tween education and criminality: Out of 
51,466 prisoners of that year, only 1,150 
were well educated ; 31,088 could read and 
write, and 19,160 were almost entirely ig- 
norant. It should be remarked that of 
this whole number of prisoners 34,316 were 
of foreign birth, and a large proportion of 
the remainder, children of foreign parents. 
When it is stated that 31,088 of the prison- 
ers could read and write, it must be borne 
in mind that this degree of education is of 
the most primitive kind, and includes such 
reading and writing as even many children 
of the street attain. It does not include 
anything like a thorough primary educa- 
tion.’ Now it appears that there were in 
New York City during that year 62,238 
persons who could not read or write, the 
| population being about one million (942,- 
| 242.) Itseems, then, that of the illiterate 
class of this city, about one in three com- 
mitted crimes during that year, while of 
those who could read and write, about one 
in 27 were guilty of criminal offenses, 
showing that among the ignorant in this 
city the chances for crime are about nine 
times as great as among those with onl 
the advantages of a primary education, If 
we regard particular wards in New York, 
we shall find the greatest illiteracy in those 
where the most crimes are committed. 
Thus, in the Sixth ward, embracing the 
Five Points and the most notorious dens 
of crime in the city, one-fifth of the total 
population—4,962—is given in the census 
as illiterate; that is, unable to read or 
write. In the Fourth ward, including such 
streets as Water and Cherry streets, the 
illiterates number about one-tenth, or 
2,332. In the First ward, including the 
quarter behind ‘Trinity Church and near 
the Battery, the proportion is about one-. 
sixth, or 2,562. Inthe Seventh ward the 
proportion is more than one-ninth, or 





5862. 

In turning to reports of arrests, we find 
the largest number made in the city in the 
Fourth ward, or 6,975; the next largest is 
in the Sixth ward, or 5,573; in the Seventh 
ward, there were 4,178 arrests, and in the 
First ward, 1,140. In the State of New 
York about 31 per cent. of adult criminals 
cannot read or write, while of the adult 
population at large about six per cent. 
(6.08) are illiterate, or nearly one-third of 
the crime is committed by 6-100 of the 
population. In the reformatories of the 
county, out of the average number of in- 
mates, 7,963 for 1868, 27 per cent. were 
wholly illiterate. 

“ Turning now to the criminal statistics 
of the State of Massachusetts, the propor- 
tion of criminals in jails who could not 
read or write was, for a number of years, 
about 30 per cent., falling, however, in 
1868, 1869 and 1871 to 23 per cent. In 
houses of correction, the proportion, in 
1864, of illiterates was 46 per cent., but in 
1869 fell to 41 per cent., and in 1871 to 37 
per cent. Inthe State Prison, however, 
the proportion of illiterates in 1864 was 21 

r cent., but in 1871, out of 149 prisoners 
in the State Prison, 35 were totally illiter- 
ate, or about 23 per cent.—the explanation 
of this low proportion being probably 
that the cases of extreme crimes and 
crimes of fraud and embezzlement are 
found in this prison more than in the 
minor prisons, and such crimes are not 
usually committed by the ignorant. There 
were, in the State of Massachusetts, 4,791 
criminals during the year 1871, who could 
not read or write, and there were during 
that year 97,742 illiterates in the State; 
that is, among the ignorant population, 
about one in twenty commit crimes, 
while in the State at large, among those 
who had only a primary education, about 
one in 126 1-2 committed criminal offenses.” 


Such figures as these must convince 
any unprejudiced mind that civiliza- 
tion has done wisely in advancing ed- 
ucation. Itis true that the two are 
almost the same thing, for while we 
could have no civilization without 
some education, neither could we 
have education §without civilization. 

On which side shall we fight—with 
education against crime, or against 
education, hand-in-hand with crime ? 








There is no third choice. 


WHAT DO WE STAND ON? 





HE old philosopher, Archimedes, 
is reported to have said that if he 


had only a place whereon to stand, he 
could move the earth with his lever. 
But a something on which to stand is 
needful not alone to him, for Political 
Economy teaches us thata place to 
stand on is necessary in order that 
any business be carried on; and the 
value of the standing-place is repre- 
sented in the price we pay for every 
pair of shoes or every peck of pota- 
toes, &c., we buy. 

Not only physically. but mentally 
also, must every one have a standing- 
place. We mean to say that no one 
can exert any influence whatsoever 
upon the world unless he has some 
ground on which mentally to stand. 


But we do not all stand upon the 
same kind of ground here. One men 
places under his ,feet the merits of a 
long line of ancestors, and stands upon 
his family name; another mounts upon 
the riches which his father, having no 
time for the education and oversight 
of his son, had ample time for accu- 
mulating; another speaks to us from 
the vantage ground of a thorough and 
symmetrical education; another claims 
our attention on the ground of a pret- 
ty face or a fine figure, and yet anoth- 
er on the silks, velvets and diamonds 
which she carries about on her person. 

Nothing is more curious or more lu- 
dicrous to the attentive observer than 
the sight of these different grounds on 
which people base their merits. But 


another curious observation which we | 


find ourselves making is, that people 
very frequently endeavor to stand on 


—nay, actually do stand on—things | 


which they do notat all possess. Thus 
in Shakspeare’s “ King John,” we find 
the usurping king before the cardinal, 
the representative of the Pope, utter- 
ing his defiance to the “ Holy Father” 
from the elevated ground of rightful 
authority. When the coward threat- 
ens, he stands on the ground of a 
courage which he does not possess, 
and the beggars who claim our alms 
in the street do so on the ground of a 
misery which has no actual existence. 
We were about to say that this obser- 
vation would apply only to internal 
places of standing. The man who 
elevates himself on his gold and 
greenbacks, must have them to show; 
and he stands on them in default of 
something higher and better. The 
woman who claims our attention by 
her diamonds and velvets, cannot do 
so unless she be actually adorned with 
them, though even in that case she 
may not be the real, but only the seem- 
ing, possessor thereof, But what shall 
we say of such as these who stand 
alone on outward adornment or mon- 
ey merely as a means to this, or as an 
end in itself? Are there not too many 
such in America? Our cities swarm 
with them, men and women possessed 
of nothing that can be called an edu- 
cation, unable to use their own Jan- 
guage properly, their whole thought 
for the outward glare and glitter? Are 
we not a sadly uneducated people, in 
the midst of all our outward prosper- 


ity, nay, even because of our outward 
prosperity ? We have never heard av 
more bitter sarcasm than one uncon- 
sciously uttered by an ignorant serv- 
ant girl, just arrived in this country a 
few days ago: “Why, what queer 


jladies you do have in this country! 


They are not like ladies at all.” 


We must work to raise the ideals of 
the girls and boys in our schools, and 
this must be done by teachers who 
have themselves high ideals, because 
they stand on high and secure mental 
ground. 


People do not build their dwellings 

in swamps if they own hills. 
Neglect of Duty. 

The lessen of the pestilence at Mem- 
phis and Shreveport is plain and sim- 
ple. The prevalence of the dis- 
ease is directly traced to offi- 
cial neglect of duty. During the 
summer the streets were full of 
reeking filth, and some alley-ways had 
| not been cleansed for months. Noth- 
ling seemed to arouse those in authori- 
‘ty to a sense of the danger, until the 
\fearful harvest of neglect was reaped 
lin the early autumn. The usual pop- 
ulation of Shreveport is said to have 
| been about 10,000 in summer and 14,- 
|000 in winter. During the prevalence 
| of the fever it was not over 4,500. 
| Neglect of duty costs, and the cost 
|must be paid. Sight drafts do not al- 
ways come in the shape in which they 
were presented at Shreveport, but 
they come sooner or later. If we do 
not elect good men to make laws for 
us and the proper officers to execute 
them, we must smart for this neglect 
lof duty. 











-+e2-- — — 


WORK DONE AND WELL DONE. 

The officers of the School Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania, consists of 
the Superintendent, two deputy 
superintendents, two inspectors, and 
a chief clerk of Orphan Schools, four 
other clerks, and a messenger. 

This department has general charge 
of the education of nearly 900,000 
children in the common schools, over 
3,000 orphan children in the soldiers’ 
orphans’ schools and more or less di- 
rectly controls the expenditure of 
over $9,000,000 per annum. It pre- 
pares and furnishes certificates for 
the 19,000 teachers of State, and 
grants them to all the higher grades. 
It gives advice and instruction con- 
cerning their duties to the 14,000 
school directors, furnishes them 
blanks, receives and tabulates their 
reports, reviews their accounts, judg- 
es whether they have kept their 
schools open according to law, and if 
so, pays them their State appropria- 
tion. It calls conventions for election 
of the eighty-six county and city 
superintendents in the State, receives 
the returns, judges of their legality, 
commissions the persons elected, re- 
moves the disqualified and appoints 
others in their place, pays them sala- 
ries, receives and publishes the 
monthly and yearly reports, &c., &c. 
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FROM THE STATES. 
ARKANSAS. 


pas Soe haem three days’ close work to complete the 
Editor American Journal of Education : /examination. Teachers in the country 
H1E last Legislature of Arkansas | receive from $75 to $100 per month, 
enacted an entirely new school }and pay from $12 to $16 per month for 
law, many features of which are ad-|poard. We have five teachers in this 
mirable. They abolished the Circuit | county from the Normal School at 
Superintendency, and put in its stead | Kirksville, Mo., viz.: ©. Ennis, P. J. 
a County Superintendency. Thecoun-| Kirk, P. D. Reed, G. W. Weeks, and 
ty superintendent is elected every | J, &. Putman, all of whom, I willsay, 
year by a vote of the school officers of | except the last named, are giving 
his county. This, it seems, must di-| spjendid satisfaction, and are receiy- 
vest the election of all political clap-| ing good wages for their services. We 
trap, and put a good man in the office. 
The schools of this place are among the “Normal” in Colusa county. 
the best it has been my privilege to | Pere js plenty of work for all good 
visit. The Superintendent, Mr. J. R.| teachers who wish to locate in the 
Rightsell, is a graduate of the Normal) sand of Gold, where Chinamen cook 
University of Illinois, and in the con-| a)@ wash our clothes. 
duct of these schools sustains mostad-| __ 2 : 
mirably the high reputation of that | For re benefit of those who oup- 
institution. The wages paid to lady | P°*° California’s newly-fledged ulll- 
teachers in Little Rock is such as to|Versity is only for rich men’s o-ae- 
keep them from year to year, and the somebody has taken the trouble to find 
city profits by their experience. ; out how many worked their way last 
The Board of Trustees of the Ar-|'e™m. He finds ninety-eight such. 
kansas Industrial University have Many of the students have found work 
just demonstrated their good sense by about ime 0" nag wee epee : 
electing Gen. A. W. Bishop President | 5°™& work for their board ” private 
of that institution. A graduate of) napa ener spent ried Retarday 
Yale, in the class of 1853, Gen. Bishop | San F rene working at thai 
bids fair to take rank as an education-| trades, and he estimates that over half 
al man alongside of President White, the students assist themselves by 
of Cornell, with whom he graduated manual labor. 


The questions are prepared by the 





to the different county’ superintend- 

















During the past year, the office of Respectfully, J. E. PUTMAN. 
State Superintendent of Schools has re) 
been held by the Hon. J. C. Corbin, Illinois. 


who is proving himself to be a most | 
efficient and acceptable officer. | 


Truly, Arkansas’ fuiure may be |  aigePlee gp veg education bill 
é ’ ‘ eae , 1as passed the Lower House 
said to be highly promising. Already | of our Mlinois Legislature. No one 
her products are at piled doors. | who gives the subject the atten- 
The ae of the Cairo and F ulton [tion it deserves, will question the 
road to Sexes during the last year is fact, that such a measure is obvi- 
& consummation for which the people ously the best remedy for a state 
of St. Louis, as well as of both Arkan- of things which is set forth in the 
a and Texas, cannot be too grateful. Illiteracy Statistics of the Census of 
Great credit is due to the persever- 1870, as follows: In 1870 the State of 
ance and energy of Thos. Allen and 
his co-workers in this grand enter- 
prise, The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EpvucaTIon is doing a goo’ work in 
both Arkansas and Texas, and its cir- 
culation is rapidly increasing. 
ARK. 


of 2,539,891, of which number 86,368 
could not read, and 133,584 could not 
write—total of illiterates, 219,952, or 
about one-tenth of the whole number 
of inhabitants in the State. “Egypt” 
needs to be reformed in more than 





0 
California. 





of the southern counties is also true 





Editor American Journal of Education : 
ELIEVING that some of your 
readers would like to hear some- 


thing from the “ Golden State,” coun- 
ty of Colusa, I will give you afew 
bricf points concerning our public 
schools, which open annually about 
the first of September, and continue, 
as a general thing, eight or nine 
months. In some localities the scheols 
are closed for a few weeks during the 
rainy season. The school law of the 
State provides for a quarterly exam- 
ination of teachers, commencing on 
the first Wednesday in the months of 
December, March, June and Septem- 
ber. Each county has a board of ex- 
amination, composed of the county 
superintendent and not less than three 
teachers holding first grade certifi- 
cates. 


the State. 


education, and someof the schools are 
models of good management and ef- 


recognizes the necessity of compulso- 
ry measures to force into the public 


wise grow up like their fathers, to 


crime. 
are in the State of Indiana 203,000 il- 


000, and even in the State of New 





enacting stringent laws for the educa- 


State Board, and forwarded quarterly | 


fective service, but the undue propor- | 
tion of the ighorant elsewhere is a| 
dangerous element as well as disgrace. | 


The ponular branch of the Legislature 


York 402,000, the growing necessity of 


| 


{ 


ents in the State. It usually takes | port 66 


|ducted by Professors Cullison 


Iowa. 


Sige sehools in all parts of this State 
are in a good condition. The ef- 


abolish the county superintend- 
ency will prove a signal failure. 
Among the valuable institutes re- 
cently held the one at Bloomfield, con- 
and 
Stevens, of the Troy Normal School, 
and the one held at Centerville, con- 
ducted by Professors Greenwood and 
Hamill, of the Kirksville Normal 
School, may be mentioned as especial- 
ly excellent. At the former, Presi- 
dent Thatcher, of the Iowa Universi- 


, ; | ty, and President Baldwin, of the Mis- 
would like to see more teachers from | 


souri State Normal School, each de- 
livered two addresses to large and ap- 
preciative audiences. They represent 


| the institutions over which they pre- 


side as being in the most flourishing 
condition. 





0 
Kansas. 








Leavenworth.—The Principal of the 
Normal School represents the schools 
as giving excellent results. The Nor- 
mal School is especially successful. 

White Cloud.—C. W. Thomas. in 
the face of opposition, has brought 
the schools up to a high standard. 
Determined and well directed effort 
wins. 





0 
Kentucky. 

The education interest of Kentucky, 
through some mismanagement, has 
been under a cloud for some time past 
but now the prospects are brighten- 
ing. The Paris Citizen, in a most 
excellent and sensible article on “Our 
City Schools,” says: 

* There is one incontrovertible fact, clear 





| to all minds, that relatively speaking, the 


public schools are the best schools, when 
properly conducted ; that is, they are bet- 
ter altogether, and do better work of edu- 
cation than corresponding schools outside 
of the public organization. Probably 
those who have never become thoroughly 
acquainted with the workings ot the Pub- 


| lic School system may doubt this fact ; but 


Illinois had an aggregate population | 


such persons as have had an opportunity 
for observation and comparison will not 
question the fact that the free schools, as 
a rule, are superior to private and select 


|schools of corresponding pretensions or 


rank, both in thoroughness of instruction 


| and in disciplining the mind and character 


one direction, and that which is true} 


schools the children who would other- | 


| 
| 


| 


which they produce. There is belongin 

to them an invaluable discipline, regulari- 
ty and method which can be very rarely 
attained under fhe authority of the private 
teacher or under corporate or parochial 


e | direction.”’ 
in no small degree of all other parts of | 


Chicago and the larger | 
towns have given liberally in aid of 





0 





Missouri. 


_ 


“\ FFICERS of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association for the en- 
suing year: 
G. L. Osborne, President. 
Vice-Presidents—Iist district, F. M. 
Crunden; 2d, A. F. Hamilton; 3d, J. 
B. Merwin; 4th, L. H. Cheeny; 5th, 
Chas. P. Williams ; 6th, S. M. Dickey ; 
7th, Arnold Krekel; 8th, J. R. Phil- 
lips; 9th, E. B. Neeley ; 10th, W. F. 


sink finaliy into sloth, and perhaps into Brohlman; 11th, J. M. Long ; 12th, J. 
Considering, also, that there | Baldwin; 18th, G. F. Billings. 


Miss Lucy J. Maltby, Correspond- 


. J . | . ~ 
literate persons, in Pehnsylvania 354,- | ing Secretary. 


R. C. Norton, Recording Secretary. 
H. H. Straight, Treasurer. 
In addition to the resolutions pre- 


tion of the people becomes apparent.|sented by the Business Committee, 


the following were also presented and 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolution offered by J. Baldwin, of 
Kirksville— 


Resolved, That a committee of three be 
appointed to report at our next meeting a 
course of study for the ungraded schools 
of the State. 


The following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed upon said committee: J. 
Baldwin, of Kirksville, James Johon- 
ot, of Warrensburg, and L. H. Cheeny, 
of Cape Girardeau. 

On motion of J. B. Merwin, it was 
voted that a committee of three be 
appointed to confer with the general 
ticket agents of the various railroads 
running East from St. Louis, and if 
possible secure reduced rates of fare 
for teachers who design. visiting the 
East during the summer vacation. 

The following were appointed said 
committee: J. B. Merwin, editor of 
the American Journal of Education, 
of St. Louis, chairman; O. H. Feth- 
ers, A. F. Hamilton, St. Louis. 

The committee appointed in harmo- 
ny with the first aud second resolu- 
tions offered by the Committee on 
Resolutions, to-wit : 


+ Resolved, That,in order to more com- 
pletely unify the system, and to bring the 
State University, and such other of our 
colleges and higher literary institutions 
as desire to co-operate with us, into more 
harmonious and efficient working relations 
with our public schools, this Association 
earnestly recommend the adoption by our 
State University of the plan of other States 
in regard to the admission of students 
from the high schools into the classes ot 
the University, and that our students be 
admitted upon certificate of qualification, 
from such of the high schools as adopt 
and carry out a proper course of prepara- 
coy study. 

solved, That a committee of three be 
appointed from this Association to consult 
with the faculty of the University, and re- 
port a plan to carry into execution this re- 
commendation— 


were as follows: Oren Root, Jr., of 
Glasgow; R. C. Norton, Trenton; Hi. 
H. Straight, Warrensburg. 

Moved by G. L. Osborne, That, 
when the Association adjourn, it ad- 
journ to meet at Jefferson City, the 
time of meeting to be arranged by the 
Business Committee. 

Motion carried. 

STATE SCHOOLS. 

Up to February ist, the number of 
students that had entered the various 
State schools were as follows: State 
University, 435; Kirksville Norma! 
School, 544; Warrensburg Normal 
School, 356; Cape Girardeau Normal 
School, 100; School of Mines, 170; 
Lincoln Institute, 163, 

The attendance certainly indicates 
a high degree cf prosperity. 

St. Charles.—At the institute held 
here, all the teachers in the county, 
excepting two, were present. 

Oregon.—The new building is one 
of the best in the State. The furnaces 
and ventilation are entirely satisfacto- 
ry. A large number of students from 
a distance are in attendance. The 
principal, W. F. Drake, is eminently 
qualified for the position. 

Richmond.—The public and private 
school problem is here being well 
solved. The people erected a college 
building, at an expense of $50,000. 


This they donated to the Public School 
Board on the condition that a collegi- 





ate department should be sustained, 
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thus combining the entire school in- 
terests of the place. Under President 
Huffaker, the school in all its depart- 
ments is giving the highest satisfac- 
tiou. The Institute just held here re- 
sulted in great good. The Normal 
Institute for this district will be held 
here, ‘under the direction of Presi- | 
dents Baldwin and Huflaker. 
continue four weeks, beginning July 
27th. 








0 
Nebraska. 

The following list of officers were 
unanimously elected by the State 
Teaches Association of Nebraska: 
For president, Prof. A. F. Nightin- 
gale of Omaha; first vice-president, 


J. A. Dempster, county’superintend- | 
ent of Fillmore county; secretary, | 


C. B. Palmer of Beatrice; corres- 
ponding secretary, Miss Lydia Bell 
of Pawnee City; treasurer, J. J. K. 
Raymond of Nebraska City ; execu- 
tive committee, Gen. T. J. Morgan 
of Peru, John H. Kellom of Oamaha, 
A. E. Ross of Plattsmouth, W. 
Wightman of Tecumseh, Prof. A. D. 
Williams of Kenesaw. : 

All agree in saying that this has 
been the most interesting and profit- 
able institute ever held in the State. 

No time was wasted and a spirit of 
harmony and earnestness character- 
rized the meeting. 

Prof. Nightingale gave his report: 
on a course of study for our high 
schools. 

The course of instruction recom- 
mended was one which, if completed, 
would fit the student first, for admis- 
sion to the freshmen, and secondly, 
for the junior year in the university. 
The speaker presented most forcibly 
the importance of having a well es- 
tablished connection between the 
graded schools, the several high 
schools and the university. 


Pennsylvania, 


NHE State Superintendent of Penn- 
sylvania publishes his report m 
full in the last issue of his journal, and 
we marked several passages to clip for 
our readers as we read along page af 
ter page to its close. We found we 
had marked pretty much all of it. 
How now? What shall be done? 

Let’s see. Mr. Wickersham says: 

“A well-planned system yields us rich 
fruit in one field, but in others the want 
of unity and scattered effort bring indif- 
terent success. All our educational forces, 
high and low, should be united, organized 
and moved forward with one flag and un- 
der one command.” 

Again: 

‘“‘ Let it be said as strongly as words can 
say it, that money judiciously spent for ed- 
ucation is the best investment a people can 
make. Ignorance impoverishes—knowl- 
edge is wealth. ‘The world over, all un- 
educated nations are poor.” 

On the subject of Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes Prof. Wickersham says: 

“Institutes for the improvement o 
teachers were held during the past year in 
every county of the State. They were at- 
tended in the several counties by 11,917 
actual teachers, and 385 teachers were 
members of the institute of the city of 
Philadelphia, making an aggregate of 12,- 
302. ‘his number exceeds that of any 
former year, notwithstanding the falling 
oft of several hundred in the membership 
of the city institute. In addition to the 
teachers in attendance, there were present 


It will | 


several hundred honorary members, school 
directors and friends of education, and 
probably one hundred thousand specta- 
tors. 

‘*No one acquainted, with their workin 
can doubt that these institutes icine 
much good.” 


A GOOD DEAL OF MONEY. 

It seems that the taxes levied and 
collected for school purposes through- 
|; out the State last year reach over $8,- 
000,000. All this money comes out of 
the pockets of the people, and it is a 
matter of primary importance to them 
that the management of the school 
finances in every district be judicious, 
economical and honest. And yet, as 
| much as teachers need tools to work 
| with, 5,702 of our school houses have 
|no school apparatus worth mention- 
ing none at all, except, perhaps, a 
;small black-board or a single map or 





ichart. That is a bad showing. 


| INTERESTING STATISTICS. 
Number of-schools, - - - - 16,305 
| Number of graded schools, - 5,307 
Number of school directors, - 13,57 
Number of superintendents, - 86 
Number of teachers, - - 19,089 


Average salaries of male 
teachers per month, - - - 


$42 69 
Average salaries of female 


teachers permonth, - - - 34 92 
Average length of school term 

in months, - - = - = - 6 67 
Number of pupils,- - - - 834,020 
Average number of pupils, - 511,418 


Percentage of attendance upon 

the whole number registered 
Average cost of tuition per 

month for each pupil, - - 96 
Cost of tuition for the year, - $4,325,797 47 
Cost of building, purchasing 

and renting school-houses, - 
Cost of fuel, contingencies, 

debt and interest paid, - - 2,155,510 58 
Total cost for tuition, build- 

ing, fuel and contingencies, 8,235,120 41 
Total cost, including expendi- ~ 

tures of all kinds, - - - - 8,345,836 41 
Estimated value of school 

property, - - - - - = 21,750,209 00 

Including $467,182 84, the amount 
expended in support of the orphan 
schools, the total sum expended for 
school purposes under the direction of 
the School Department for the year 


1873, was $8,812,969 25. 


61 


1,753,812 36 
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Tennessee, 


Prof. 8. Z. Sharp of Maryville, has 
been visiting Washington county, 
Tenn., attending an institute con- 
ducted by Prof. H. Presnell, the effi- 
cient County Superintendent of 
Washington county. 

He reports 65 teachers in attend- 
ance upon the Institute, and says 
that ‘‘teachers’ associations have been 
kept up in that county for a number 
of years, and the result is, a better 
class of teachers on an average than 
may be found in any county in East 
Tennessee, outside of the cities. 

This result, however, is mainly 
owing to the energy and efficiency of 
the County Superintendent, H, Pres- 
nell. How the people of that county 
appreciate efficient school supervision 
and free schools, may be inferred 
from the fact that, with but little 
more taxable property than Blount, 
its available school funds this year 
amount to $15,000, or about double 
that of Blount. Beside the tax levied 
by its County Court, half the dis- 
tricts levied additional tax. Salaries 
paid teachers range from $20 to $84. 








State Superintendent Fleming made 
the following statement before the 
recent State Educational Convention 
in Tennessee : 


“The most important offices connected 
with the system are those of County Su- 
perintendents. Experience has demons- 
trated that without efficient County Super- 
intendents all the other appliances of the 
system are comparatively worthless. No 
matter how well the efforts of the other 
officers may be administered, if the county 
is not supplied with a live, energetic and 
prompt Superintendent, the whole opera- 
tions of the school system in that county 
will only tend to create disorder, and 
practically the system will prove a failure 
in that county.” 








O- 
Texas. 


The teachers of this State are suf- 
fering from the vexatious delays of 
school officers, whose duty it is to re- 
port the scholastic census before any 
funds can be sent out. Scarcely one- 
fourth of the counties have yet re- 
ported. There is not far from $500,- 
000 in the hands of the State Treasur- 


er with which to pay the claims of 


teachers, but for the reasons above 
stated they are not paid. 

This seems hard—it is hard—it is 
criminal—sharks are speculating in 
the warrants which teachers are 
obliged to take instead of money, and 
dispose of for what they can get for 
them. 

Why not in Texas, and in other 
States, conform to the plain require- 
ments of the school-law and avoid 
these difficulties? We hope teachers 
will interest themselves more in the 
law unde: which they work, and see 
to it that school officers comply with 
its provisions. If the law needs to be 
amended, suggest to the Legislature, 
now in session what should be done 
to remedy these evils. 





0 
Virginia. 
The Christian Observer and Com- 
monwealth says: 


Next to churches inimportance are 
good schools, and of these Richmond 
has a goodly number. Her public 
school system embraces ninety-one 
schools, of which fifty-eight are for 
the whites and thirty-three are for 
the colored children. It cannot be 
charged that she is disposed to neg- 
lect either the religious or educa- 





tional interests of her colored popu-| P#l 


lation. About four thousand four 
hundred children receive instruction 
in these schools without charge, at a 
cost to the city of about seventeen 
dollars a year for each scholar. In 
addition to these, there are twen- 
ty-seven private and incorporated 
schools—one of. which, the Richmond 
Medical College, has a national repu- 
tation. 





A Northern man in Texas, while de- 
livering a lecture, was asked, “ What 
has the Northern man done for Tex- 
as?” which elicited this rejoinder: 
‘Taken the weeds out of your fence 
corners, raised vegetables, planted 
fruit trees, built your largest and best 
houses, imported your finest and best 
breeds of horses and cattle, erected 
nearly every machine shop, foundry 
and mill you have among you. They 
have minded their own business, and 
have not disturbed a large audience 
by asking foolish questions.” 





MISSOURI NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ORMAL Schools are recognized 
as the heart of our educational 


system. From these institutions is- 
sue enthusiastic teachers, familiar 
with the most approved educational 
instrumentalities, and capable of in- 
fusing new life into the schools of the 
State. 

Missouri is moving grandly in the 
Normal School work. 

The St. Louis Normal School is the 
oldest in the State. It is devoted to 
preparing female teachers for the city 
schoois. Under President Edwards, 
Miss Bracket and Prof. Soldan, this 
school attained a national reputation. 

The Normal College, as a depart- 
ment of the State University, was 
next established. Though under 
Prof. Ripley, one of our ablest edu- 
cators, it has not been asuccess. Like 
all Normal Departments, it has failed 
to accomplish the object for which it 
was established. Ultimately it will 
be devoted to preparing City Super- 
intendents, Principals of High Schools 
and College Professors. It will then 
become one of the most popular, as 
well as the most useful college in the 
University. 

The North Missouri State Normal 
School began as a private enterprise 
in 1867; in 1870 it became a State 
school. It is located at Kirksville, 
and has been from the beginning un- 
der charge of Prof. Baldwin. The 
building is one of the best in the 
West, and will accommodate 700 stu- 
dents. The attendance in the Nor- 
mal proper has been as follows: 1st 
year, 140; 2d year, 203; 3d year, 293; 
4th year, 321; 5th year, 434; 6th year, 
470; 7th year, estimated 550, showing 
a remarkable and steadily increasing 
prosperity. This school is regarded 
as one of the most efficient and best 
managed Normal schools in the coun- 
trv. 

The South State Normal School 
opened in 1870, but did not open in 
the magnificent new building until 
September, 1873. Up to the present 
year, the attendance has been small; 
we do not know what it is now, as 
we have not received a catalogue for 
this year. Prof. Johannot is Princi- 


The Southeast State Normal School 

located at Cape Girardeau, opened 
under charge of Prof. Cheeney, in 
December. 

Two additional State Normal 
Schools, one in Northwest Missouri 
and the other in Southwest Missouri, 
will be established as soon as the fi- 
nancial condition of the State will jus- 
tify the expenditure. 

Each section of this wonderful 
State will thus have the advantage of 
a Normal School. The citizens of 
Missouri are resolved that the educa- 
tional progress shall keep pace with 
the material development of the 
State. 

Missouri is the only State that has 
established a Normal School to edu- 
cate colored teachers. The Lincoln 
Institute at Jefferson City, under 
charge of Prof. Smith, is doing 
good work. ; 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


I'weELvE Mires From Aa Lemon, by Gail 
Hamilton, author of ‘* Woman’s Worth 
and Worthlessness.” 12 mo. pp. 520. N. 
Y.; Harper & Brothers. For sale by the 
St. Louis Book and News Co., St, Louis. 
If one could have this book to read, it 

would almost pay—theoretically—to live 

“twelve miles from a Lemon.” There is 

in this, as in all of Gail Hamilton’s wri- 

tings, genuine humor, wit and vivacity. 

It is a book it will pay to buy and read. 

PronovuncinG Hanp-Boox of words often 
mispronounced, and of words as to 
which a choice of pronunciation is al- 
lowable. By Richard Soule and Loom- 
is J. Campbell. 19 mo. Flex. cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. For sale by St. Louis 
Book and News Company. 


This will be found to be a useful and 
trustworthy guide to the pronunciation of 
those words which are particularly liable 
tobe mispronounced. It is a hand-book 
which may be readily and easily referred 
to, in cases of doubt, by all persons who 
are desirous of acquiring a correct pro- 
nunciation. In the education of youth, 
especial attention should be given to cor- 
rect pronunciation. The book has been 
very carefully compiled by gentlemen well 
qualified for the task, by long experience 
in labors of this kind, and contains over 
3,000 words. Published by Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. For sale by Gray, Baker & 
Co. We will send it, post paid, for two 
subscribers, cash $3.00 in advance. 

Education Abroad, published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., N. Y., is a well written 
book, that ought to be read by educators 
and parents throughout this country. 


Philosophy of Natural History, publish- 
ed by Thompson, Bigelow & Brown, Bos- 
ton, is a treatise of great value. For teach- 
ers and advanced students it is regarded as 
the best work we have examined on the 
subject discussed. 

Business Arithmetic, published by Mason 
Baker & Pratt, New York, is a grand 
work. No business man who understands 
its worth, will be without it. It ought to 
be used by advanced classes, instead of or- 
dinary arithmetics. 





To-Day, by Dio Lewis, New York, is a 
live weekly, filled with choice matter. 
The editorials are practical, pointed, and 
of great value. 

The Normal Monthly, by Edward Brooks 
Millersville, Pa., is a new educational 
journal, worthy of the name it bears. The 
editoris an educator of whom the nation 
is proud. On every page the journal 
shows the hand of a master. 


Appleton’s Journal, New York, is now in 
its tenth volume. It is a weekly of twen- 
ty-four pages. Each number contains al- 
most as much matter as the monthlies. 
This journal has steadily increased in pub- 
lic favor, relying on merit for its immense 
circulation. 

St. Nicholas, Scribner’s Illustrated Mag- 
azine ** For Girls and Boys’’—notice how 
they put the girls first—leads the van in 
the beauty of its matter and illustrations. 
There is nothing, and never has been in 
this country, in the way of a children’s 
magazine, which approaches St. Nicholas 
in its pictorial attractions, and beautiful 
printing. Subscription price, $3,00 per 
year. 

Campbell's New Gazetteer of Missouri 
promises to be one of the most valuable 
publications ever issued in the west. It 
will contain information in regard to the 
name, location, boundary and area of each 
county in the State, besides a historical 
sketch of its settlement, organization and 
growth, its physical features, rivers, prai- 


ries, mountains, timber, soil; its agricultu- 
ral prodnctions, with amount of swamp, 
government and railroad lands; iis mineral 


wealth and taxation; its educational and 
public institutions, colleges, seminaries, 
public and select schools, with statistics; 
its railroads, miles in county, stations, rail- 


tural, mmeral and manufactured. 

The American Sunday-School Worker for 
February, is at hand. This journal being 
undenominational’ but evangelical, it is 
adapted to Union Sunday Schools, while 
it has no less usefulness in denominational 
schools. It uses the International series 
of Lessons, and contains so much varied 


lustrative—and that of the highest order, 
together with blackboard and concert ex- 


er. Sample copies will be sent on applica- 
tion to the publisher, J. W. McIntyre, No. 
4 South Fifth street, St. Louis, Mo. 





FARMERS’ WIVES. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Vew 


to call attention to a sad want and 
neglect in the home of many a farmer. 
left too much to themselves. There is 


the barn by the man, that, alas, those 
creatures of the genus homo—young 


thought. And the wife, crowded, 
jaded, worn with the never ending 
round of duties, while the husband’s 
demands in respect to keeping the 
farm affairs, within as well as with- 
out, going ahead, are not abated a jot, 
she must slight those children. They 
must go unkempt and often in tatters, 


in the kitchen. 
Besides all this daily and hourly 


feels obliged to keep at 
closely. 
spell, now and then! 


home too 
That fine horse 
to frisk and gambol at pleasure for an 
tinually. 


week at least. 
dom. You ride up town to the store 
and postoftice, and stop to talk and 
gossip quite frequently. But that 
poor wife—she must stay at home, not- 
withstanding she might enjoy a ride 


of the papers like Hearth and Home, 


Monthly, with its choice reading mat- 
ter and beautiful illustrations, or Ap- 
pleton’s Journal, or the St. Nicholas 
for the children. Treat your wife and 
children with something to read, in- 
stead of the crowd with something to 
drink. 


ment, friend farmer, just step into 
the writer's office and look at this re- 
port from the Insane Asylum. 
you start! 
page: 


How 
Read that item on this 





i ild ass the wife, are | : Ponape F 
The childen, no less than the < | orderly school, hearing recitations, assist- | 


pressure, the farmer’s wife generally | 


> y, - My ~) > | 7 . . 
or Harper's Weekly, or Scribner's | to confusion, and above all be in earnest. 


resources; its manufacturing interests; its | 


road debt of county; its exports, agricul- | 


one class confined in our institution the 
past year, are the wives of farmers.” 


“Fearful,” do you say? Then take 
that fact into your thoughts as you 
ride home, and make up your mind in 
two respects. First—what are the 
causes of such a state of things ? Sec- 
ond—what will you do about it? 

We can suggest one thing, now that 


/you seem to be getting your eyes 


and practical matter—expository and il-| 


ercises, that it cannot fail to be most desi- 
rable to the earnest Sunday School Work- 


nr &., SAYS: feel obliged | ! 
Era, Ills., says: We ©", | to teach children how to study, and a less 


opened for once, viz.: that you take 
hold and help in the house when you 
ean. Churn the butter, get a wash-| 
ing machine and help do the washing. 
But, dear me, does vour wife attempt 
to wash for all the family ? Then you 
had better get the locality of the In- 
sane Asyluin of your State or county 
clearly in mind for future reference. 
-e- — 


Cream from our Exchanges. 


SysTeMATIC 'THINKING.—Thinking, wor- 
thy of the name, is work—systematic, | 
calm and connected; and the man who has | 
not got his mind so disciplined that he 
can thus command it, is not yet a thinker. 

That systematic thinkers are so few, is 
attributable in a great degree to early bad 
training. Not one teacher in fifty in our | 
primary schools deems it of importance 


| proportion are competent to do this, if 


they would. ‘The most of them think 
their duties are comprised in keeping an | 


|ing pupils to do hard sums, and alloting 


so much other stock to attend to at) 


immortals, with minds as wellas bod- | 


ies, hold quite a secondary place in his | they will run of themselves long enough | 


tasks. Especially in the latter do they ex- 
cel. Memorizing is with most of them a 


name for mummery—a thing to be done 
by holding the head on one hand, swing- 
ing first one one foot then the other, and 
forcing the lips to repeat a formula until 


to get through a recitation by very force | 
of momentum. And this laborious, mean- | 
ingless task, they think, is study. 

‘Thus a vacant, wandering habit of mind 
is secured with the spelling lesson, and | 
ground in with the rules of grammar. | 

After all, teachers are no more to blame | 
than parents who demand that progress 
shall be measured by pages of a book 


| rather than by power to think.—Scientific 


| American, study. 
unless there is somebody to help her | 


| ure to note the evidences of progress that 


| 
Our CoLieces.—It gives us great pleas- 


| where 


| and teachers. 


| 


| 10. Lay the foundation of knowledge 
| firmly and well. 

| 11. Impart “— principles and lead 
| your pupils to a higher level, to a nobler 
|range of thought. Endeavor to accom- 
'plish all that skill, intelligence, and love 
can suggest. 

| 12. Teach your pupils to fight manfully 
|in the warfare of good against evil, trut 
jagainst error, and, above all, let the eter- 
nal principles of right and wrong gov- 
ern your own life, and form a part of 
| your own character. If you do this, you 
| will “sow beside all waters, and eventually 
bring home your sheaves rejoicing.”— 
Maine Ed. Journal. 


Co-Epucatrion.—After thirty-two years 


| experience, Dr. Woolworth writes: 


**1, The co-education of the sexes has 
been favorable to good order and disci- 
pline. 

“¢2, A mutual stimulating influence 


| has been exerted on scholarship. 
| *3,. There have been no scandals—at 


‘least not more than may exist between 
the members of a school limited to one 
sex, and the outside world. 

Principal Armstrong, of the Normal 
School at Fredonia, N. Y., says: 

‘** My observation shows that the morals 
|of students of either sex deteriorate, ap- 


| parently, in proportion to the rigor of the 


separation of the sexes, ‘he same is true 
| of their delicacy of feeling, their sense of 


| honor, and their love of truth. 


** In all mixed seminaries and academies 
social intercourse of the sexes 
was either forbidden or largely restrained, 
the ladies lost in prudence, delicacy, and 


| truthfulness, even faster than the gentle- 


men, 

‘For many years my views of school 
government have been much more liberal 
than the common practice would justify. 
In this Normal School | allow, and even 


| encourage, wll the freedom of intercourse 


between the sexes, which would be allowed 
in a well-regulated family. — Am. Ed. 
Monthly. 


CoursE OF Stupy FOR UNGRADED 
ScHoois.—We are glad to notice an in- 


| creasing recognition of the necessity of an 
| authorized course of study for ungraded 


shools, for the guidance of school officers 
California recently took a 
bold step to meet this want, and now the 
State Superintendent of Kansas submits 
and recommends a plan for grading coun- 
try schools, with a complete course of 
In the preface to this course, 
| Supt. McCarty states that the practicabili- 


| ty of the scheme is ‘tno longer a question 


4 4 ~ ide xperi 2 ” « > 
present themselves, from time to time, in |'® be decided by experiment,” and he 


stitutions of the State. 


: . A «| claims for Kansas the honor of inaugurat- 
connection with the several collegiate ait zs : = 
h the s aA — , Soaeag! ing a plan which has since been extensive- 


| . . . y fi yer vi ‘ ifying BS si é 
of education need strengthening nowhere |!¥ followed with gratifying results in a 


If she only had a breathing | 


of yours is let loose every day or two) 


hour, but the wife feels tethered con- | 
She ought to get away from | 
home duties now and then—once a} 
You have your free-| 


| 


so much as inthis direction. Our greatest | 
educational, if not political, danger is | 


number of States.— National Teacher. 
TAKE A SCHOOL JoURNAL.—Every teach- 











superficiality. We sadly need men of|er should subscribe for and carefully read 
more weight in all departments of busi-| some good school journal. No live teach- 
ness. Shallowness, and that conceit and | er can afford to do without one, and a dead 
want of self-respect which are so apt to| teacher should take one to bring himself 
be its concomitants, is degrading the pro-| to life. You need it for the new ideas it 
fessions and lowering the character, if not | contains, and for the remembrance it 
tending to corrupt the morals, of our| awakens of old ones. If you are so tho- 
legislative assemblies. Success, then, to| roughly educated that you do hot find 
all movements calculated to promote the | much that is new in it, you need it to stim- 
growth or advance the interests of our| ulate you and keep burning the tires of 
colleges.—Pen. School Journal. |interest within you. ‘he teacher’s work 


A GoLpEN LEsson TO ''EACHERS.—1. If| is isolated; it lacks the stimulus that 


| you would have no drones in your school, | comes from the stir which is found in 


talk at each recitation to the dullest in| many of the other professions; in its place 


| your class, and use all your ingenuity in| we need the regular visit of the educa- 


|endeavoring to make him comprehend, | tional periodical. Every teacher should 


and a word of gossip full as well as | 
yourself. At least, don’t go home| 
without taking along with you some | 


The others, then, will be sure to under-| take a School Journal, and study it. It is 


stand. 
2. Make each excercise as attractive as 
possible. Think out your methods before- 


hand, and illustrate freely. 


3. Cultivate self-control; never be led in- 


4. Be cheerful, and smile often. A teach- 
er with a long y 
everything, and eventually chills young 
minds and closes young hearts. ; 

5. Use simple language when you ex- 
plain lessons. Long words are thrown 


| away in the school-room. 


6. Thoroughly test each pupil on the 


| lesson, and do not be afraid of repetition. 


- ‘ | Review every day, or much time will be 
Now that you are in town, a mo-| ; 


lost. 

7. Do not try to teach too much; better 
teach a little and teach it swell. 

8. Endeavor to make your pupils under- 


Stand the meaning of what they study. 


Probe the matter to the bottom, and get 


,at the real knowledge of your scholars. 


9. Cultivate the understanding, and do 


“The majority of the women of any! not appeal directly to the memory. 


face casts a gloom over | 8T 


| not only a disadvantage, but a discredit to 
| be without it. From it you may see what is 
| going onin the educational world ; who 
{are the leading educators of to-day ; who 
lare rising up to take their places when 
|they are gone. From the perusal of its 
pages, you will catch the spirit of pro- 
ess which it represents, and feel your- 
selves co-laborers with the energetic men 
and women who are working for the ad- 
vancement of the great cause of public 
instruction —The Normal Monthly. 


* 





In New England only seven per cent. 
of all the inhabitants above the age of 
ten are unable to read or write; yet 
out of that small minority of illiter- 
ate persons comes eighty per cent. of 
the criminals. 


Terms of the JouRNAL, $1 50 per 
year in advance. 
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TALK IT OVER. 





The “estimates” for school pur- 
poses for 1874-5 will have to be putin 
very soon. 

In order to secure good teachers, ar- 
rangements must be made to pay them 
liberally and promptly. This can be 
done if school officers make arrange- 
ments in time. The poorest invest- 
ment you can make is to hire a cheap 
teacher. They waste their own time 


aud that of the children, and in many | 


cases do positive harm. They are not 
wanted, because they are unprofita- 
ble. 


~ Oe 


A Matter of Taste. 


Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER says 
in reply to the question as to the mor- 
ality of coloring the hair: 

‘* We do not think it lies in the sphere 


of morality at all. It isa mere matter of 
taste; and every man has a right to his 


| 
| 

A correspondent of the New York | 
Evening Post says: “It will be in- 
teresting to the public to know that 
in pursuance of the terms of the deed 
under which the endowment of the 
Penikese School was effected, the de- 
ceased professor before his death nom- 
inated his son, Alexander Agassiz, to 
succeed him as the president and di- 
jrector. A better augury for the fu- 
ture success of the institution could 
scarcely, in the absence of the profes- 
sor himself, have been given, since 
there are few men in the country upon 
whom the mantle of the father could 
so aptly have fallen as that father’s 
son.”’ 


Agassiz’s Successor. 








NEW MUSIC. 


C. i. Ditson & Co., New York, send us, 
through Balmer & Weber, of St. Louis, 








own liberty, whether to dye or not to dye. 


** But,’ it is asked, ‘does not God make | 


the hair black or gray? God does it, to 
be sure; but in no other sense than he 
gives colic after cucumbers, indigestion af- 
ter excessive eating, constipation after 
sedentary habits, rheumatism after expos- 
ure to cold and moisture, and premature 
age to men who have overtaxed them- 
selves. Does anybody think it wrong to 
take medicine, as if it were an interference 
with divine Providence? Still more pat is 
the question, Ought he not to wear it as it 
ows? How about cutting it, then? Has 

e a right to meddle with Nature’s length 
of the hair, and not with her color? Is it 
wrong to comb and part the hair? If Na- 
ture is to be strictly followed, how sinful 


the race has become by wearing clothes! | 


No man was ever born with trowsers on! 
But let us get back to Hair Dye. If a man 
is young, and from some peculiarity of 
constitution, or by reason of sickness, is 

rematurely gray, whether he shall dye 


is hair or not is a matter of his own. If} 


he will be the happier for it, let him do it. 


If his wife will love him any better, or if 


she will be made any happier, in the name 
of Love let him dye. Family happiness is 
a great blessing to be purchased at so small 
a cost.” 





Our Teachers? Bureau. 





Those desiring teachers are re- 
quested to state— 

1st, Salary paid per month ; 

2d, Length of school term ; 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 

Ist, Their age ; 

2d, How much experience they have 
had in teaching; 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying fora 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in 
advance, for inserting their applica- 
tion. 





TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 

245. A French gentleman with 
twenty years’ experience teaching in 
high schools and seminaries in this 
country, is now prepared to give 
thorough instruction in Mathematics 
aud French ina good school. Best 
references given. 


6 Ge a a 
We want an agent for this paper at 

every post office in the United States. 

Write us for our premium lists. 

The regular subscription price of 
the Amorican Journal of Education 
is $1.50 per year, iuvariably in ad- 
vance. We stop all papers when the 
term for which they have been paid 
for expires. We have no club rates. 
See our premium lists. 





the following pieces of new music: 

** Old Canoe.” Song and Chorus. Web- 
ister. 40c. 
| ‘The Mother and Her Child.” 
| 50e. 
| ‘* Words, Vain Words.” Gabriel. 30c. 
“L’Ombre (The Shadow). Bass Song. 


Crouch. 


| “Ah, Fly with Me.” (Fuggiano gli ar- 
|dori.) Duetto for soprano and tenor. 
From Aida. 40c. 

** Oh, Skies of Tender Blue.” (Oh! Ci- 
eli Azzuri.) Romanza forsoprana. From 
Aida. 60ce. 
| * Always,” 


| 


Claribel. 30c. 
* The Snow Lies White.” Claribel. 30c. 
** Voices Holy.” Claribel. 30c. 
“Yes, We Must Part.” Claribel. 
** You Came to Me.” Claribel. 
** Song of a Boat.’ Claribel. 
**My Beautiful for Thee.” 

Chorus. Webster. 30c. 
“The Star of Bethlehem.” Solo, Duet 

and Chorus. Babcock. 40c. 

| “Changed.” Gray. 30e. 

| “The Ring.” Gabriel. 30c. 


30¢. 
30¢. 

30¢. 

Song and 








Special Notices. 
The Public Endorse It. 











The efforts of the managers of the St, 
Louis, Kansas City & Northern Short Line 
to meet the requirements of the traveling 
public have resulted in a large increase in 
through passenger business, which has 
kept up admirably, notwithstanding the 
dull times, mainly attributable to the ex- 
| tensive improvements made in the last two 
| years, costing over two millions of dollars. 
The Company is now running five of those 
magnificent day coaches, fitted with Buck’s 
| reclining and adjustable chairs, and dress- 
| ing rooms with every desirable toilet con- 
| venience, WITHOUT ANY EXTRA CHARGE. 
| Ten more of these superb coaches, to sup- 
| Plant the ordinary cars, are in course of 
| construction, each of which will be tiner 
than the preceding ones. Great attention 
is given to safety, the coaches being pro- 

vided with Blackstone’s platform and 
couples, to prevent telescoping and oscil- 
|lation. Watchmen patrol the line day and 
night, before and after the passage of each 
train, to see that everything is in good or- 
der. This system of watchmen gives this 
road extraordinary exemption from acci- 
dents, and especially from the fact that the 
| impaired iron has been replaced this sea- 
| son by the best quality of new steel rails, 
laid on broad, new ties. This road con- 
tinues to run six fast express trains, two 
more than any other road between the 
Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. Any 











ticket agent selling through tickets to the 
East, North or South, sells tickets over 
this excellent road. For map, circulars 
and time tables, address P. B. Groat, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis Seminary. 

We take great pleasure in calling atten- 
tion to this suburban school. The loca- 
tion is beautiful, retired and very healthy, 
and yet within a few minutes’ ride of all 
the advantages offered by the city of St. 
Louis. The corps of instructors have all 
a large and successful experience, and the 
very best opportunities are afforded for a 
thorough training in all that pertains to a 
literary and an ornamental education. 
Careful attention is bestowed upon moral 
culture, and upon whatever is necessary 
to discipline and fit the young for life. 
The Seminary was established to promote 
higher religious education. Prof. Blewett, 
the Principal, is the owner of the beauti- 
ful grounds and the elegant and well fur- 
nished buildings. ‘The reputation and 
success of the institution are based on in- 
dividual enterprise, and in this respect it is 
in worthy hands. The limited number ad- 
mitted guarantees the individual culture 
requisite for scholarship and healthful 
training. We believe that parents and 
guarJians may rely fully and completely 
on this Institution for doing the best kind 
of work. See advertisement in another 
column. 


Try Perry Davis’ Patn-KiLer, and 
see if it will not do all that Mr. J. H. Har- 
ris claims it will. 











SPECIAL attention is called to No. 245 of 
our Teachers’ Bureau. The gentleman is 
vouched for by Assistant Superintendent 
Christin, of St. Louis, as possessing the 
highest qualifications. 


W. G. Cuarrer, of Oswego, N. Y., 
whose advertisement appears in this num- 
ber, gives instruction in Phonography By 
MAIL, Which is fully equal to personal in- 
struction. Andrew J. Graham says, in 
the Student’s Journal: **W. G. Chaffee, oj 
Oswego, N. Y., is a fine writer of Phono- 
graphy, and an excellent teacher of it.” I 
hope the readers of the JourNat will avail 
themselves of this favorable opportunity 
to learn this much-coveted art. Mr. Chaf- 
fee will cheerfully answer any questions. 





Kansas Paciric Rartway.—This favo- 
rite line extends from Kansas City and 
Leavenworth through the fertile State of 
Kansas to Denver, in Colorado, 639 miles. 
tare opportunities are offered to the pub- 
lic for homes in a section of country un- 
surpassed for productiveness and health- 
fulness. 

The State Capitol, State University and 
State Agricultural College are located 
along its line, and the general educational 
facilities are unequaled. The reputation 
ot Kansas is unsurpassed as an agricultu- 
ral State. By referring to the United States 
agricultural reports, it will be seen that 
Kansas had a greater average yield to the 
acre of the cereals than any other State, 
and at the great fruit fairs held at Phila- 
delphia, Richmond, Boston and Albany, 
Kansas took the first premiums for the 
finest display of fruits. For the pleasure 
traveler or invalid, a varied and charming 
landscape is presented ; and the delightful 
air of Colorado, and the celebrated warm 
and hot soda springs near Denver, give re- 
newed life to the weary and restore health 
to the sick. Don’t fail to take a trip over 
the Kansas Pacific Railway, and if you 
want a good home settle along its line. 


Subscribe for the JouRNAL, $1 50 








per year in advance. 


To TRAVELERS Goinc West !—The 8:35 
A. M. and the 8 p. M. trains of the Missourt 
Paciric Ramroap run from St. Louis dai- 
ly, Sundays included. This is the only line 
running a Sunday morning train from St. 
Louis to the West, and passengers by the 
8:35 a. M. Sunday train via the Missourr 
Paciric Ramroap, reach Kansas City, 
Topeka, Denver, San Francisco, and other 
principal points West, from nine to twen- 
ty-four hours ahead of any other route. 
The 10:30 p. M. train runs, as usual, daily 
except Saturdays. Ticket office 115 North 
Fourth street, and depot corner ot Seventh 
and Poplar streets, St. Louis. 





ATTENTION is requested to that old and 
reliable Institution Jones Commercial and 
Telegraph College, St. Louis, Missouri. It 
is not teo much to say that thousands of 
the successful business menand merchants 
of St. Louis and the West are graduates 
of it. It isa full course business college, 
where students are in the shortest possi- 
ble time practically qualified for business 
pursuits. Why should not the young men 
from the country prepare for a successful 
business career when a little time and 
money will accomplish the end? See ad- 
vertisement in another column. 


Consumption Cured. 


To the Editor of the American Journal of 

Education : 

E3TEEMED Friend: Will you please in- 
form your readers that I have a positive 
Cure for Consumption and all disorders of 
the Throat and Lungs, and that, by its 
use in my practice, I have cured hundreds 
of cases, and will give one thousand dol- 
lars for a case it will not benefit. Indeed, 
so strong is my faith, I will send a sample, 
free, to any sufferer addressing me. Please 
show this letter to any one you may know 
who is suffering from these diseases. 

Faithfully yours, Dr. T. F. BURT, 
69 William street, New York. 





Musicat—Arion P1anos.—*The best is 
the cheapest.”” The Arion Pianos, for full- 
ness, clearness and purity of tone and 
thoroughness of workmanship, are une- 
qualed. 

The majority of the leading artists 
throughout the world prefer them for their 
own use, and concede to them the highest 
degree of excellence. 

kes-Call and examine for yourselves. 

VieLtE & MILLs, 
214 N. Fifth Street, St. Louis. 

Also agents for the Parlor Gem Pianos 
and the Estey Cottage Organ. 

$60 buys a good Estey Organ. 

$120 buys a fine Estey Organ. 

$160 buys a fine five-stop Estey Organ. 

$185 buys a fine parlor Estey Organ. 

$200 buys a fine Estey Church Organ. 
$260 buys a splendid Estey Church Or- 


gan. 

$500 buys a superb Estey Organ, two 
banks. 

$900 buys the best Organ made—‘‘The 
Estey.” 

500 men are employed in making Estey 
Organs. 

800 Estey Organs are made per month. 

Write for circular to Viele & Mills, 
general agents, 214 North Fifth Street, St. 
| Louis, Mo, and mention the Herap. 





Merir Has 17S Rewarp.—The Arion 
Piano and Estey Organ triumphant at the 
St. Louis Fair. The Arion is awarded 
first premium, consisting of Diploma and 
$50 cash as the best organ now made. 
The Estey is awarded the first premium— 
Diploma and $75 cash as the best organ 
for church and parlor use. A full stock 
of these celebrated instruments always 
on hand at the wholesale agents’ wares 
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room of Viele & Mills, 214 North Fifth 
Street, St. Louis, at lowest prices. 

Dec. 3m. 

COMMENDABLE. 

In these days of Railroad monopolies it 
is so seldom we see anything really gener- 
ous on the part of Railroads that we can 
not pass unnoticed the liberal policy 
adopted by the management of the ‘Old 
Reliable’? Hannibal and St. Joseph R. R. 

This Company has recently placed on 
sale at all Stations on its line, excursion 
or round trip tickets to any other Station 
on the line, at twenty per cent. discount 
from regular rates. 

This liberality on the part of the new 
management cannot fail to make the ‘‘Old 
Reliable” still more popnlar with the 
traveling public. 

The large increase in through travel 
over this ‘Favorite Route’? during the 
past year is truly encouraging, and is due 
perhaps to the fact that the road is so well 
equipped and so well managed; having 
been the first road in the State, and we 
might almost say in the West, to adopt 
the Miller Patent Platform and Westing- 
house Patent Brakes, and many other 
valuable inventions, conducive to the safe- 
ty and comfort of its patrons; and being 
the “short line’? between the East and 
West, enables through passengers to make 
much quicker time than by circuitous 
routes. 

The “Old Reliable” already enjoys an 
enviable reputation as being the Great 
Through Passenger Route between the 
East and West ; and with its generous and 
careful management we predict for it still 
greater popularity. 





A Carp.—A clergyman, while residing 
in South America, a missionary, discov- 
ered a safe and simple remedy for the Cure 
of Nervous Weakness, Early Decay, 
Disease of the Urinary and Seminal Or- 

ans, and the whole train of disorders 
Geant on by baneful and vicious habits. 
Great numbers have been cured by this 
noble remedy. Prompted by a desire to 
benefit the afflicted and unfortunate, I will 
send the receipt for preparing and using 
this medicine, in a sealed envelope, to 
any one who needs it, Free of Charge. 


g 
JOSEPH T. INMAN, 








New Advertisements. 


Graded Singers for Day ‘Schools. 


BY B. BLACKMAN AND E. E. WHITTEMORE. 





The authors of this series are the teachers of 
music in the Public Schools of Chicago, which 
stand in the front rankin musical progress. 
Their ready reading, correct quality of tone and 
tasteiul ginging are due to the graded system of 
Messrs. Blackman & Whittemore embodied in 
the series of 


Graded Singers. 


The regular teacher can use them successfully, 
and the music teacher will find them admirable 
for his work. From the six-year-old to the 
graduate of the High or Normal School, some 
one of these books is adapted to every one who 
is in the process of getting an education, and no 
one can be educated now-a-days without the 
ability to read music. 

No. 2—Is complete in itself, and is adapted to 
Intermediate and District Schools, whether gra- 

ornot. Also well adapted to Female Semi- 
naries, &. 

No. 3—being a beautiful collection of music, 
arranged in three parts, is also adapted to the 
wants of Female Seminaries. 

No. 4—Is a useful convention and chorus book, 
containing glees and choruses from the best mas- 
ters; also, vocalizing exercises and solfeggios 
for class work. 

Prices. Retail. Per. Do 
Graded Singers, No. 1(in press) $ 25 $2 
ee eee nO 


t-te tS 
ie 


Publis 


“i No.3 tee. 5 75 
= No. 4 1 00 
Specimen 7 mailed meee receipt of retail 


price. ed by JOHN CHURCH &CO., 


Cincinnati, oO. 


Agents Wanted 
For the newest, best and fastest selling book out! 
OCEAN’S STORY, 
By F. B. Goodrich, (son of ‘‘Peter Parley’’). 
Remarkable voyages, shipwrecks, adventures, 
explorations, piracies, mutinies, naval combats, 
and the history of all kinds of naval progress. 
The romance of “Old Ocean’’ and 1,0 things 01 
interest and value. Over 200 illustrations ana 
very low priced. Send for circular and most lib- 
eral terms to agents, to 
VALLEY PUBLISHING CO.,St. Louis, Mo. 





Patent Legs and Arms ! 


The patient putting on and practically 
testing the leg before purchasing. U. 


Repuiring done at moderate prices. 
and price list sent free. Address : 
LEWIS LOCKWOOD, 519 Pine st. ,St. Louis,Mo. 
Travelers’ Life and Accident Ins. Co. 


HARTFORD, CT. 


Pamphlet 





Not foraDay;, 
BUT 


E'or all Time. 
Life Policies, Cash Plan. 


No Notes, No Interest te Pay. 
No Bother About Unpaid Dividends. 


Accident policies for everybody, written 
at once, paying a fixed weekly indemnity 
in case of injury. 

Cc. C. BAILEY, General Agent, 


Ins. Exchange, Fifth and Olive, Room No. 10. 

















or An scat: ec 26 Sears. 
t— rar" Special attention given to 
SEONG?! Out-of-town 
JRDERS & COREESPENDENCE 


Any book published in 


Books, } book p . 
OR the United States, sent 
STATIONERY, postpaid on receipt of the 


Write to publisher’s price. 
J.W. Mcintyre, No.4 Sout th St 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 





Lua UGnl GH 

















Publisher of the 
Amer. Sunday 
School Worker; 
An undenomination- 
al monthly. 
Specimen copy 15e, 













] Catalogues 
* sent free. 


Write 









THOSE FAVORITE HOME REMEDIES, 


PERRY DAVIS’ 
PAIN KILLER, 


ALLEN’S 
Lung Balsam, 


And why they should always be kept near 
at hand. 


Pain KILvLer is the most certain Cholera 

cure that medical science has produced. 

ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM is a cure for Coughs 

Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, and all diseases | 

of the Pulmonary Organs. 

3d. Pain KiLLer will cure Cramps or Pains in 
any partof the system. A single dose usu- 

ally effects a cure. 

. ALLEN’s LuNG BALSAM will cure that terri- 

rible disease, Consumption, when all other 

remedies fail. 

PAIN KILLER has proved a sovereign reme- 

dy for Fever and Ague and Chill Fever; it 

has cured the most obstinate cases. 

PAIN KILLER as a liniment is unequaled for 

Frost Bites, Chilblains, Burns, Bruises, 

Cuts, Sprains, &c. 

ALLEN’s LunG_ Batsam—Mothers should 

keep it on hand in case of Croup. 

PAIN KILLER has cured cases of Rheumatism 

and Neuralgia after years’ standing- 

ALLEN’s LUNG BALsam has been before the 
»ublica period of ten years, and in that time 
nas become known throughout this and large 
sections of foreign countries. It has found 
many rivals but no equals. 
llth. Pain KILLER is a purely vegetable prepar- 

ation, safe to keep and to use in every fam- 
ily. The simplicity attending its use, to- 
gether with the great variety of diseases that 
may be entirely eradicated by it, and the 
reat amount of pain and suffering that can 
ye alleviated through its use, makes it im- 
perative upon every person to supply them- 
selves with this valuable remedy, and to 
keep it near at hand. 
12th ALLEN’s Lune Bavsam is largely endorsed 
by Physicians, Druggists, Ministers, Pub- 
lic Speakers and the Press—all of whom 
speak of it in the highest terms, and recom- 
~~ its use in all cases of Coughs and 
Colds. 

Every housekeeper should keep these two val- 
uable remedies at hand with them, to use them 
in time of need. Many an hour of suffering and 
many a physician’s bill will be saved. 

Directions accompany each bottle. 

J.N. HARRIS, Proprietors, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For sale by all Druggists and Medical Dealers. 

For sale by Richardson & Co., St. Louis; J.D. 
Park, Cincinnati; R.A. Robinson & Co., Lou- 
isville,; G. W. Jones & Co., Memphis; E. J 
Hart & Co, New Orleans; G. W. George, Gal- 
veston. 


$5 ° 20?" day athome. Terms free. Address 
& Geo. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


ist. 


5th. 


ith. 


Sth. 
9th. 
10th. 








8. soldiers furnished without charge. | 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


For Diseases of the Throat and 
ITungs, such as Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
Asthma and~- Consumption. 

The few compositions, which have won the 
confidence of mankind and become household 
words, among not only one but many nations, 
must have extraordinary virtues. 
one ever secured so wide a reputation, 6r main- 
tained it so long, as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It 
has been known tothe public about forty years, 
bya long continued series of marvelous cures, 
that have won for it a confidence in its virtues, 
never equaled by any other medicine. It still 
makes the most effectual cures of Coughs, Colds, 
Consumption,than can be made by medical skill. 
Indeed the Cherry Pectoral has really robbed 
these dangerous diseases of their terrors, to a 
great extent, and given a feeling of immunity 
from their fatal effects, that is well founded, if 
the remedy be taken in season. Every family 
should have it in their closet for the ready and 
prompt relief of its members. Sickness, suffer- 
ing, and even life is saved by this timely protec- 
tion. The prudent should not neglect it, and the 
wise will not. Keep it by you for the protection 

it affords by its timely use in sudden attacks. 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
Jan. & Feb 





Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


THE ROUTE DIRECT 


From CHICAGO to OMAHA, 
From CHICAGO to MILWAUKEE, 
From CHICAGO to SHEBOYGAN, 
From CHICAGO to ST. PAUL. 
From CHICAGO to MADISON, 
From CHICAGO to GREEN BAY, 
From CHICAGO to MARQUETTE, 
From CHICAGO to SIOUX CITY, 
From CHICAGO to YANKTON, 
From CHICAGO to Geneva Lake, 
From CHICAGO to FREEPORT, 
Frem CHICAGO to DUBUQUE, 


Is VIA THE 
CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 





In Going North, Northwest or West, 
You cannot go amiss if you buy your tickets 


VIA THIS ROUTE. 


~ See that your Tickets Read via 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


This is the Pioneer Route to and from 
CA LIFORN 1A and the PACIFIC SLOPE. 
Full information in regard to this 
Route will be cheerfully furnished by 
all Ticket Agents in the East, West, 
NorthorSouth, 
W. H. STENNETT, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen’l Sup’t. 
ENCE MARKS.—*sun- 
tsaturday excepted. {Monday 
Saturday and Monday excepted. 





EXPLANATION OF RE 
day excepted. 
excepted. 
§Daily. 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY.— 
City offices, corner Randolph and Lasalle sts., 
and 75 Canal, corner Madison street. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS AND OMAHA LINE—DEPOT COR. 

WELLS AND KINZIE STS. 





Depart. Arrive. 
Pacific Express............ 10:15am *3:15 p.m 
Dubuque Ex., via Clintontl0:45 p m {6:30 a m 
Omaha Night Mail........ 710:45p m 46:30 a m 
Sterling Passenger........ *3:45 p m *11:00 a m 
st. Charles and Elgin Acc. *5:15p m *8:45 a m 


FREEPORT LINE—DEPOT COR. WELLS AND KINZIE 
Maywood Passenger...... *7:: *9:1) am 
Freeport and Dubuque Ex *3:35 p m 







Freeportand Dub’ge Pass * *6:15 a m 
Elmhurst Passenger......*12:00 m *1:45 pm 
Rockford and Fox River.. *4:00 p m *10:45 a m 
Junction Passenger....... *5:30 pm *8:15 a m 

and 7:00 p m 


Lombard Passenger *6:10 p *6:50 a m 
MILWAUKEE DIV.—Depot cor. Canal and 


Kinzie. 
Milwaukee Passenger..... *8:00 a m *10:30 a m 
Milwaukee Express....... *9:30 am *4:00 p m 
Afternoon Express....... 5:00 pm *7:30 pm 
Evanston Passenger...... *11:45 am *1:55 pm 
Highland Park Accom.... §1:00 pm §3:40 p m 


Milwaukee Night Express 11:00 pm 5:00 a m 
MILWAUKEE DIV.—Depot cor. Welis and Kinzie 
Kenosha Passenger...... *4:10p m *9:00 am 
Waukegan Passenger..... *5:30 pm 8:25 a m 


Highland Park Passenger *6:20 pm *7:30 a m 
WISCONSIN DIV.—Depot cor. Canal and Kinzie. 
Green Bay Express....... *9:40 am *7:00 pm 
Madison and Elroy Ex... *9:40 am *7:00 p m 
st. Paul Express.......... $10:00 pm [7:15 am 
Marquette Express..... ° pm *6:45 am 
woodstock Accom........ 30 p m *10:25 a m 








Perhaps no | 


| ST. LOUIS SEMINARY. 


} PRIVATE Select School of High Grade, 

for young ladies. The seminary is advan- 
tageously located in the most beautiful and 
healthy of the suburbs of St. Louis, on a com- 
manding eminence overlooking the city. The 


| Ample and Beautiful Gronnds, 


The Well Arranged Buildings, the Healthful 
surroundings, the Thorough Grade of Scholar- 
ship Enforced, the 


Prudent and Careful Discipline, 


The scrupulous attention to Moral Culture, and 
the. 


Experienced Board of Instructors, 


all render this Seminary worthy of patronage. 
The object is to make the seminary a safe 


HOME FOR THE YOUNC. 


Academic year begins in September and closes 
in June; $350 will meet necessary expenses for 
the school year. For further particulars refer 
to the principal, B.T. BLEWETT, A M., 
720N. Fourth st., cor. of Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 
LAST AND BEST 


TAKES ©» SIGHT, “AS3ANRPBS" 


Canvassers, Agents and Salesmen! Henry Warp 
BEECHER’S family newspaper gives cvery_sub- 
scriber a pair of the largest and tip OLEO- 
ORAPHS—two most attractive subjects, that 
‘*take’’ on sight—painted by Mrs. ..nderson, as 
contrasts and companions for her ‘* Wide Awake’”’ 
und ‘*Fast Asleep.’? Agents have immense success! 
calfit the ‘‘best business ever offered canvas- 
sers.’’ We furnish the lightest and handsomest 
outfit, and pay very high commissions. Each 
subscriber receives WITHOUT DELAY two beauti- 
ful pictures, which are ready for immediate deliv- 
ery. The paper itself stands peerless among 
family journals, being so popular that of its class 
it has the largest circulation in the world! Em- 
ploys the best literary talent. Edward Eggle- 
ston’s serial story is just beginning, back chap- 
ters supplied to each subseriber. Mrs. Stowe’s 
long expected sequel to ‘‘ My Wife and I’’ begins 
in the new year. Any one wishing a 

good salary or an independent busi- gents 
ness, should send for circulars and Pawanted 
termsto J. B. FORD & CO., New 

York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati or San Fran- 
cisco. 








* OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED” * 


CATALOGUES for 1874, of 


Numbering 175 PAGES, and containing|P 
2 fine large colored plates, are now ready. |L 
'o our patrons they will be mailed as usual 
free ; to all others, on receipt of 25c., whict 
we return in Seeds or Plants, with first ord 
D - AU purchasers rs 0) Our Books, either 
arden ‘or Profit, 
Ss ae, ractical Floricultare|> 
Price $1.50 each (prepaid by mail,) have 
their names entered on our lists, and wil 
—— above Catalogues annual.y, free o, 
charge. 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
[PLANTS | 





The Great Through Passenger Route 
—TO— 
ee NEBRASKA, COLORADO, NEW 


EXICO, UTAH AND PACIFIC 
COAST, 


IS VIA THE OLD RELIABLE 
HANNIBAL & St. JOSEPH 
SHort LINE VIA QuINcy. 


HREE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS cross the 
Mississippi at Quincy and the Missouri at 
Kansas City, on IRON BRIDGES, with Pullman 
Sleeping Palaces and l’alace Day Coaches from 


Quincy Te St. JoserH, Kansas Ciry, 
DENVER, NEBRASKA CITY, AND 
OmaHa, 


Without Change of Cars. 


All the great Through Passenger Lines from 
the East connect with the Hannibal and St. Jo- 
— by way of Quincy. 

sure yourtickets read by this old reliable 
line. For sale by all ticket offices. 

i> For Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake, Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco passengers have choice 
of route, either via Kansas City and Denver, or 
St. Joseph and Omaha. 

All connections via Quincy are direct and per- 
fect. L. W. TOWNE, 

Gen’] Superintendent. 

E. A. PARKER, Gen’! Ticket Agent. 
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PRICE LIST OF SCHOOL APPARATUS 


“ ee a ese ne ee ee ee 


Illustrated Circulars on Application. 


FOR SALE BY THE 


WESTERN PUBLISHING AND SCHOOL FURNISHING COMPANY. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 915 NORTH SIXTH STREET, Next to Methodist Book Concern, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















j 
| 





7 
Astronomical. 
Holbrook’s Gomet Tellurian, brass, with compass, 


-wheel Movement, No. 8a - $ 


te 
or 
s 


ellurian, brass, with cord, hag 8, 17 00 
+ 5 No. 9, 15 00 
6 2 wie 10, 12 00 
“ “ w “ Fo. 11, 10 00 
‘“* Planetarium or Orrery,No.12 - - 1700 
“ “ “ é = = 15 00 
s i “ wood, No. 14, - 12 00 
ss Celestial Spheres, brass, a ‘lb, - - 1400 
“ No.16, - - 1200 
* Gyroscope, brass, 3rings,Imp. - - 15.00 
6 “  2rings,Imp. - - 1200 
se! 3 “ 2rings,Imp. - - 800 
‘* Chart of Solar System, colored - - 100 
Books. 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching - - - -: - $180 
Webb’s First Lessons in anguage - + - 25 
Webb’s First Drawing Book - - - - 15 
Teachers’ Guide to Illustration - - - - 1 00 
low to use Globes - 35 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 3, 000 Ilustrations2 = 
Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary - 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary - - — - 


Bells. 


2 00 


(SCHOOL). 
STEEL AMALGAM. 

Gould’s manufacture, from 

15 1-2 to 44 ins. diameter 

—warranted, 
Descriptive, illustrated and 

priced catalogues on ap- 

plication. 


(HAND, RASS). 





PMQNo.7- - - $1% 
BY No8- - - 142 
No.9- - - 200 


No. 10 - - 
Silver-plated hand bells 
from $1 to $3. 








No. 1800 m ° ‘ ° - - $275 | 
No. 1400 - - - - - - S39 a 
No. 3000 - : - - - - ia’ 
No. 3400 1 7 


Above are the most desirable and cheapest styles. Il- 
lustrations of over 50 styles can be had on spplication. 


Blackbo 
Send for Illustrated Circular. } 


| | The a Magic,” - - 


(CALL, SILVER-PLATED). | § 


Blackboard Rubbers. 





| No. 0, 2 14x6 inches, tapestry - - - 20¢ 

| No. 1, wool - - - 25c | 
No. 2) 3 1-2x6 ae tapestry - - - 30¢ 
No. 3 st wool - - - 35e 
No. 4, 3 1-2x8 “tapestry - - - 40¢ 
| No. + wool . - = 50 


Charts—Miscellaneous. 


Colton’s Geographical Cards - - - - $800 

Wilson’ 8 School and Family Charts -— - 18 00 

|Gregory’s Chartof Time - - - - - 700 

| Ha Is teological Chart - - - - - 12 00 

|Yeoman’s Chemical Chart - - - - - 1000 

Clark’s Grammatical Chart - - -~ - 4 od 
|Saunder’s Elocutionary Chart - - - = - 6 OF 
| Bade’s Permutation Reading Case -  - 10 00 | 
| Clocks. 

Programme, No. 1 - - - = = = $18 00} 
" No. 2 er a ee ee | 
| Drop Octagon - = = = = = = 1000} 

Crayons. 
| White oe. ae ee pee per gross, $3 30 

Colored - assorted, = 1 25 

' Tale or French Chalk mies eRe ole 3 00 | 
Charts, for Primary Use. 

National School Tablets, with colored chart - $8 00 | 

| Eureka Tablet, for teaching Orthography — - 2 00} 

McGuffey’s Primary School Charts -  - - 375 


Geographical. 


Colton’s Geographical Cards, 10 charts on 5 boards $8 00 | 


Warren’s Physical and Outljne Charts, 14 plates on 














7 Boards. Price in Portfolio, with Key - 
my Paco” . 
1c 
-_ = P E 
E ca : 





Globes, % 


Holbrooks—Send for Illustrated and Priced Circular. 


18 00) 


| Globes. 
PERCE’S MAGNETIC GLOBES 
Illustrate Magnetism and Gravitation. 
STYLES AND PRICES. 











| 5 inches in diameter, plain stand - - - $600 
| 5 inches in diameter, semi-meridian - - 8 00 
| 7 inches in diameter, plain stand - = - 1200 
| 7 inches in diameter, semi-meridian - - 15 00 
| 7 inches in diameter, full meridian = - ~ - 2 00 
| 12 inches in diameter, plainstand - - = - 20 00 
| 12 inches in diameter, semi-meridian - - - 25 00 
| 11 inches in diameter, full meridian - - 35 00 
Mathematical. 
| Numeral Frames, = balls - - - $1 25 
hig balls - - - - 1 50 
| Cube Root Blocks, Ga two places - - 75 
t - 110 
| Geometrical Forms with Arithmetical Solids - 300 
“ Larger- - - - 4 00 
Object-Teaching, Forms and Solids - - 3 25 
Dissected Cone, No.1, colored -— - - - 2 75 
REET 3s 6% % 2 25 
Arithmetical Frames, w an key - - + - 50 
Crayon Compasses - = = 3 00 
Arithmetical Chart, Price’: s patent - - - 2 00 
Natural History Charts. 
| Tenney’s, on rollers - - - - $12 00 
| Prang’s Natural History Series 12 00 
Natural History Prints, 210 plates, each 12x14 - 3000 
Magnets. 
| Horse Shoe or U, with armature, from - 25cto $3 00 
| Maps—Outline. 
_Camp’s Large Edition, mounted = - . $30 00 
io - - - 25 00 
‘* $mall Edition, mounted == - - 20 00 
| Folio - - - 15 00 
Send for complete circular. 
| Mitchell’s Large Series - - - - 2000 
sa Small * - - - 10 00 
| Microscopes. 

““ Globe” - - - - $2 50 
Achromatic, adjustable - - . 5 00 
Physiological. 

Cutter’s Physiological Charts, on rollers, 10in aset 
j $12 00 & $15 00 
‘The same, unmounted - - - - - = 7 50 
| The same, eight in set - - - - - 10 00 
The same, eight inset, unmounted - -— - 5 00 


Cutter’s New Human and Comparative Anatomi- 
cal Plates, nine numbers - — - 

Cutter’s New Human and Comparative Anatomi- 

cal Plates, half-set, five numbers, - - 

Cutter’s Diagram of Human Eye - - - 


Slating. 
| Complete Descriptive and Priced Circular on application. 


School and Family Cards. 


Webb’s School and Family Cards - - $800 
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TESTIMONIALS OF 


WATERS PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


HE Concerto Par- ns ee full organ. We regard | 
aww ORaax issome- WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS ‘is 28 a valuable adi- | 
en new; itis are the most tion to the rgan. | 
Sonpeenbaves sabes style and perfect intone Sit New Yorker: 
and powerful tone, is a ever made. The CON= Tyy New Parton On- 
CERTO STOP is the best ;, c 


most commendable 1n- AN, *‘ Waters’ Con- 
vention and holds a high — Placed in any certo,’’ has some points 
place in public favor.— rgan. Jt is produced bywhich we shall note 
. ¥. Evening Post. ~~ set of reeds pecu=more fully by and by. 
~ 3 wa, 9 the its name implies its dis- 

ich t8tinguishing feature; but | 

. ING one cannot hear it with- | 
ade STIR= out being impressed 
TATION bd a with the richness and | 
MAN Santen ‘ U= delicacy of its tone.— | 
P - ts SU=(| Christian at Work. 


































Tue Waters’ Con- 
























cleany new thing orany 
improvement on an old 
He age a to ee 
rize music by render ow 5° onan 
ing its study either ea- ae ne < oppure 


sier or more attractive. n\ ce FFER. HORACE. ‘ful 
faa & %& BON sesses a beautiful and 


Lately our attention has = 481 jeenli : ord | 
been called toa new pat- Broadway, N. Yo, will Concerto stop is, with 
o 


ented stop added to thedispose of 100 PIANOS and ORGANS o/ first- oe 
Waters Reed Organ,class makers, including WATERS’, at ex- cae y vapor oh ney 7 | 
called the Concerto stoptremely low prices for cash, or part cash, and |. produced & an extra 
—it is so voiced as tohalance in small oT yments. New 'F= cet of reeds peculiarly 
have a tone like a full, Octave first-class PIAN Sail modern ime yoiced, from which the 
rich alto voice; it is es-provements, for $2765 cash. Organs $55, $75- effect is most charming, | 
pecially ‘‘human’’ in itsDOUBLE-REED ORGANS, $100; 4-STOP, and its imitation of the | 
tone. Itis powerful as$L1O; 8-STOP, $125, u rdse ILLUSTRA TED human voice is superb. | 
well as sweet, and whenUATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A large dis- For sweetness of tone 
we heard it we were incount to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schoo!s, Temper- and orchestral effects it 
doubt whether we liked-»-s Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED, has qu 1.—[N "y._| 
it best in solo or with ee equal.—[|N. 2. 

WATERS’ CONCERTO ORGAN possesses rare merit.—[ New York Am. Trade Journal. 

WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS are unequalled for beauty and tone.—[The Graphic, N. Y. 


For catalogues, address 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. 
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SEWING MACHINE! 


| 

The Cheapest and Lightest Running | 
LOCK STITCH MACHINE 
In the United States. 


THE LATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE. 


PRICE Sco. 
Liberal Discounts for Cash. 
BUY NO OTHER UNTIL YOU 
HAVE SHEN THE HLOME!. 
You Will Find it Largely to Your Interest. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


For Full Particulars, with Descriptive Circular, address 
JOHNSON, CLARE & Co., 


21 South Fifth st., St. Louis, Mo. 
pa@rSPECIAL INDUCEMENT TO GRANGES.“@a 
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PTHE RESINGER SASH 
FASTENER.—A Cheap, Durable 
and Ornamental Lock, with no 
Spring to break, or sashto cut. It 
is very easily and quickly applied; 
holds the sash at any place desired, 
anda self-fastener when the sash is 
down. A half-dozen ——— 
ed locks sent toany address, post- f 
mM paid, on receipt of 0 cents. Circu- \ f 
\ Ges sent on application. 

wyrOver Wwv,000 of these locks 
are already in use. 


THE ANCHOR LINE HOLDER 
isa neat, durable, universal ten- 
sion device, to stretch and hold le | 
rope, wire or cords, for all purpo- } 
ses, in yards, houses, stores, bal- 
gonies, awnings, etc. Admits of 
spliced or knotted lines; releases 
easily, with aslight jerk, but holds 
so that no under-propping or wind 
play will undo the fastening. A set of three, with screws, sent, | 
gm to any address, by mail for 40 cents. RESINGER MANUFACTURING Co., Box 367, rris- | 

urg, Penn. 

"Sy-One dozen Sash Fasteners, and a set of three Line Holders, sent, pre-paid,to any address, 
on receipt of $1 25. Agents Wanted. The Trade Supplied. 


| 
PAYING EMPLOYMENT Photographs. 


For all having spare time. Something new and ; : j 
fast selling. Ke fancy article, but a necessity goo wishing beautiful pictures of them 
to all classes of people, actually saving money to | selves or friends, cannot do 
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tter in St.Louis | 
buyers. Business honorable, pleasant, no risks, | than by calling at SEIBERT’S and securing the 
home or abroad, day or evening, and extremely | shadow ere the substance fades, at No. 9 South 

profitable. You w : 
you fail to write for full particulars and valuable | the Southern Hotel. 


Perfect satisfaction 1s guar- 
samples to F. A. Hutchinson & Co.,St.Louis,Mo. | anteed or no charge 





NOW IS YOUR TIME. 


LOOK AT 


OUR PREMIUM LIST. 





Send for The 


American Journal of Education. 


CIRCULATION (2,000 EACH ISSUE. 


The Most Liberal Premiums Ever Offered. 
Subscription Price - - - - $1 50 per Annum, 


Strictly in Advance. 


w3- Address all communications to the Editor, 


J, B. MERWEIN, 


915 North Sixth st., next to Methodist Book Concern, St. Louis. 


| 7 1 SUBSCRIBER—Either of the elegant dollar chromos, ‘“‘Apple Blossoms’’ or ‘‘A Bouquet 


of Pansies.’ 


aaa 2 SUBSCRIBERS—Both of the above named Chromos, or Webster’s New Pocket Diction- 
ary Illustrated. 


K*« )R 4 SUBSCRIBERS—Sypher’s Artof Teaching School—the newest and most thoroughly prac- 
tical teacher’s guide yet issued. ‘ 


K )R 6 SUBSCRIBERS—A 5-inch Mounted Globe: 


_ 8 SUBSCRIBERS—W ebster’s National Pictorial Dictionary—royal octavo size, sheep bind- 
- ing, over 600 engravings. 


Ko 12 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s Unabridged Quarto Dictionary—illustrated with three thou- 
sand engravings. 


N. B.—Remittances must be made in current funds onSt. Louis. The best methods of sending 
money are by Postoflice orders or registered letters. We are responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. The full subscription price must be cent for each subscriber, to obtain these pre- 
miums. Premiums are sent at the expense of the party getting up the club. We will prepay post- 
age on two and four subscriber premiums, respectively, for 2,4 and 12 cents. Send stamps. 

Six, eight, twelve and fourteen subscriber premiums are sent by express. Address, 


J.B. MERVWIN, 


Editor and Publisher, 915 North Sixth st., next to Methodist Book Concern, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





The American Journal of Education. | many years will be presented in the 
‘most practical form. Organization, 
W®* desire to call the attention grading, classifying, programme, 

of our readers to some of the | tactics, punishments, 


ina “| regulations, 
characteristics of the Journal to which | books, apparatus, etc., are topics 
we labor to give prominence : | which it is proposed to discuss. We 
I. A PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL.— shall continue to present the views of 
That it is such, in very high Sense, | our best educators on the various 
will be conceded. The special aim of | points pertaining to school manage- 
sach article is to benefit teachers, |) ont. 
students, and school officers. | II. Morr THAN A PROFESSIONAL 
1. Methods of Teaching. — Each|JouRNAL.—We labor to deepen and 
number contains the best thoughts of | widen the interest felt in popular 
some of our best educators. The!education in every State of the 
methods presented are founded on|Union. An earnest co-operation 
long and successful experience. Short, | must be secured among the friends of 
practical articles are best appreciated | progress. Better school houses must 
and hence are most valuable. ‘be built and furnished. The School 
2. Methods of Culture.—Under this | law must be made more and more 
head are classed all articles treating | adapted to our wants. Faithful teach- 
of the means and methods of develop- lers and school officers must be sus- 


| The County Superintend- 


ing the various powers of the mind. | tained. 
The papers on the Philosophy of Edu-| ency, the vital element in our school 


cation are eliciting much interest. | system, must be sustained. All our 


|'These will be continued throughout | power and influence will be devoted 


the coming year. On this subject we | to these and kindred subjects. 
promise our readers many valuable | Our ideal educational journal, is 
contributions by our best thinkers. | both professional and popular. Such 
A better knowledge of the mind is a journal must be productive of im- 
the great want of teachers. measurable good. Fellow educators, 
8. School Management.—Ten teach- will you aid us to realize this ideal ? 
ers fail because they do not know how | You can send us articles full of truth 
to manage their schools, where one |#2d enthusiasm. You can do much 
fails on account of scholarship. to induce teachers, students, and 


parents to subscribe for and read the 


A series of editorial articles on this | },,+nal. You can, ina single month, 


miss your best chance if| Fifth street, between Market and Walnut, near subject will be published in the suc-|jn this way, double the usefulness of 
| ceeding numbers. The experience of | the Journal, 
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